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© HA Pp. XXV. 

THE PRINCESS prjtoves HER "I 
QUIRY WITH MORE DILIGENCE | 
THAN weer a 


"HE princeſs, ihe Wees 
j* | time, infinuated herſelf 

5 T 4 
EL } there are few doors through 
which liberality, . joined 
with good humour, cannot 
| find | it's way. Tie daughters of many 
houſes were airy and cheerful, but Ne- 
kayah had been too long accuſtomed to 
the converſation of Imlac and her brother 
to be much 8 with childiſh levity 
ich had no meaning. She 


and prattle w 
found their thoughts narrow, their wiſhes 
low, and their merriment often artificial. 


Their pleaſi res, as they were, could 
not de preferred pitt: har wes embit- | 


VOLUME * $xconD. „ _ | re 


* 


into many families, for 


tered by petty competitions and worth» 


leſs emulation. were always jea- 
lous of the beauty o each other; of a 
quality to which folicitude can add no- 
thing, and from which detraction can 
take nothing away. ' Many were in love 
with triflers like themlelves, and many 


+ # 24665 7 


- 


truth cliey wn were only e, Ther 8 : 
tion was fixed on ſenſe or virtue, and 
therefore ſeldom ended but in vexation. 
Their grief, N like their joy, was 
tranſient; every thing floated in their 


mind untonnected with the paſt or future, 


ſo that one deſire eaſily gave wily. to an- 


other, as a ſecond ſtone. caſt into the. 
water effaces and confounds' the circles, 
of the firſt. 

Wich theſe girls ſhe played as with. 
inoffenſive animals, and found them 

roud of her countenance, and "7 of 
companys , 

But het 2 
deeply, and her affability pe — 
the hearts that were ſwelling with ſorrow 
to dilcharge their ſecrets in her car: and 
thoſe: whom flattered,” or 1 
rity delighted, often courted her to pars. 


take their pleaſures. 


"The prirfteſs and her brother com- 
monly, met in the evening in a private 


ſummer-houſe on the bank of the Nile, 


and related to each other the occur- 


rences of the day. As they were ſitting 


together, the princeſs caſt her eyes uz n 


the river that flowed before her. An- 


« ſwer,” ſaid ſhe, | on father of wa- 
ters, thou that rolle 


thy floods through 


fancied that they were in love when in 3 nations, to the invocations of 


the 


| 
l 
g 
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* the of thy gative'&i 2 Aut this k aide 
2 ve ing. Te equal ; indnefs. 


through 
K „ e habitation S 
© thou 4s hear the inurmurs 


©£0 2 
Pon ke; then,” fad Nag, not 
more ſuccefsfn] in private houſes than 


J have been in courts.— I have, 
© fince the laſt partition of our pro- 
© vinces,' ſaid the princeſs, * enabled 


© myſelf to enter familiarly into ma nf 
© families, where there was the faireſt * 


„ nber of proſperity and peace, end 
© know not one houſe that is not n 


ed by ſome fury that deſtroys the! 


© quiet, 


© I did not ſeek eaſe among the poo 


; © becauſe I concluded. that there it t 
not he found. ka ſaw many popry 


whom Ihad ſup 
ence. Poverty has, in large cities, 


concealed in ſplendour, and often in 
extravagance. It is the cure uf a very 


indigence from the reſt : they ſupport 


A themſelves by temporary expechtents, 


* and every day is loſt in contriving for 
© the morrow. 


This, however, was an evil, which, 
4 "though, Frequent, I faw with leſs pain, 


* becauſe 1 could relieve it. Yet ſome. 


© have refuſed my bounties; more of- 


* fended with my ackneſs to detect 


© their wants, than p aſed with my rea - 


« '&ineſs to fuccour them; and others, 


© * whole exigencies compelled them to 
admit my kindneſs, have never been 


able to furgive their benefactreſs. Ma. 
* ny, however, have been ſincerelꝝy grate- 


© ful, without the oſtentation of grati | 


*. tude, or the hope of other OS, 


CHAP, VI. 


THE raise sss CONTINUES HER BE. 
MARRS VPON PRIVATE LIE. 


'EKAYAN reciting a 


ther's attention 
her narrative. 5 


In families, where there i is or is not 
poverty, there is commonly diſcord : 
if a kingdom be, as Imlac tells us, a 
x! Family, a "family likewiſe is a 


itile kingdom, torn with factions, and 


© expoſed to revolutions. An unprac- 
tited obſeryer expects the love of pa- 
6 rents and children to be conſtant and 


in a. ſhort tinte the chi 


d to live in afild, 


very different appearances : it is often 


t part of mankind to conceal their 


ee 


F 


© tinues beyond the years of . 1 
c rivals to their parents. . | 
r 
„ 
& Pans and children ſeldom act i in 
concert: each child endeavours to a 
4. * propriate the eſteem or fondneſs of the 
parents, and the parents, with-yet leſs 
6 temptation, betray each other to their 
children; thus ſome- place their cunſi- 
© denee in the father, and ſome in the 
mother, and b degrees, the houſe is 
© filled with artifices-and feuds. 
1 7 of children and pa- 
rents, of the young ind ts i; we 
« _— oppoſite, 1 2 
© effets of hope and d eſpangence, 
erpectation and experiencg; ; without 
crime or folly on either fide, . The 
colours of life in youth and age ap- 
r different; as the face of nature 10 
Flog and winter. Arid how. can 
children credit the aflertions of parents, 
which their own eyes ſhow them to be 
falſe ?* <1 
© Few parents aft ſuch a manner as q 
much to enforce their maxims by the 
_ wy 8 Hres. The old _ 
truſts w ro contrivance an 
gradual ann Nos the youth expeRts_ 
to- force his way by genius, Vigoury 
— precipita nee. The old man pays 
regard to riches, and the youth reve- 
rences virtue. The old. man deißes 
prudence : the opt commit himſelf 
to magnanimity and 
ung man, who intends no i 
2 that nont is intended, and t there · 
fore acts with openneſt an candour i 
but adh fa hrs having 3 
juries: ud, ig i ed to ace, 
and 100 often reg to practiſe it. 
looks with anger onthe 4emerity- 
of youth, and youth with, rd 
the ſcrupulolity of age. Thus pa 
and children, for the greateſt 1 1 
on to loye leſs and leis: and, if thoſe 
* whom nature has thus cloſely united * 
are the torments of each other, where 
ſhall we lock for tenderneſs ns con- 
eee tehgs Mee: Fed ap 
* Surely,” (1d $ prince, 9 my 
have — unfortunate in your choice of. 
acquaintance: I am vriwilling to bo- 
lieve, that the moſt tender of all rela- 
tions is thus impeded in * 5 effects by. 


78 neceſſiiy 
e — 92 


a a a 


chance. "The . 


© but pet it is not eaſily avoided. * 4 
fſeldlom fee that a whole family is Ar- 
e « ww the good and evil cannot well 

Tee;” and the” evil ean' yet leſs agree 
ek one another: even the virtuous 
« fall ſometimes to variance, when their 
« virtues are of different kinds, and tend- 


c "my to extremes; In general, thoſe 


© parents have moſt reverence who moſt 
« deferve it: for he that les well can- 
6 not be deſpiſed, e 
Many — evils infeſt private life. 
Some are the flaves of ſervants whom 
© they have truſted with their affairs. 
Some are kept in continual 1 to 
© the capriee of rich relations, who 


« wives perverſe: and, as it is always 
more eaſy to do evil chan good, though 
6 the wiſdom or virtue of one can very 


* rarely make many happy, the' folly of- 


vice of one may 
& ſerable,”” 1 + + 
2 f fuch be the general effeb of mar- 
© riage,” faid the prince, © I ſhall, for 
© the ature? think it dangerous to con- 
nett my intereſt with that of another, 
* left T ſhould be unhappy be my part- 
Nm me 's fault. 5 


enn mi- 


have met ſaid the NN « with. 


many who live ſingle for that reaſon ; 
6 man 
.© ought to raiſe” envy. They dream 
© away their time without friendſhip, ' 
without fondneſs, and are driven to 
rid themſelves of the day, ſor which 
« hey have no uſe, by childiſh amuſe- 
s nerf or vicious delights. They act 
eas -beings*under the conſtant ſenſe of 
ſome known inferiority; that fills their 
minds with rancour, and I e gr 
© with cenſure. They are peeviſh at 
home, and malevolent abroad; and, 
* as the outlaws of human nature, make 
©* it their buſineſs and their pleaſure to 
diſturb that ſociety which debars them 
hy = it's privik . oo . 
© feeling or excitin to 
os Pas Bren es E As feli- 
city of others, or aflited without taſt- 
by * ing the dem of pitch, is a ſtate more 
loomy than 2 wane it is not retreaf, 
<a ex cluſion from mankind. Mar- 
« riage has many pang; bot cenbaey! has 
0 uy feafures,* 
hat then is to be; done ”P fad 
Release; the more we nire, the 
0 r surely he is moſt 


RASBELAS, PRINCE: oy ABIS nA. * 
« 16ndv tevitably andfatally neceſſary :' 


wp 
. * they cannot pleaſe, and dare not offend. 
« Some huſbands are ĩmperious, and ſome 


never found that their prudence 


FUE © 
* 


+ likely to plexte hangt net kad no 


© or n Gtr 


1 1 n 1 


1 n AP. *r 
DISQUISTION UPOK, een. 


N bye convenfatign had u ſhort pauſe, | 
The prince, havin * 
ſiſter a obſervations, told her, that ſhe 
had furveyed life with prejudice, and 
ern miſery where ſhs did not find 
8 3 tive," 2 throws 

a er gloom upon t » 
kae 2 rel lr 
Ee 


C 2 but by Not 


tches of the evils 


2 have been 
tely . that quiet is not 2. 
« daughter of grandeur, or of 


© that her preſence 18 not to be b 
dy wealth, nor enforced by que. 
© It is evident, that as anꝝ man a 
f a willer compaſs, he muſt be . — 
poſed to oppoſition from pay os 
$ miſcarriage trom chance; v 
many to pleaſe or to govern, muſt uſe 
+ the minifiry of ny agents, ſome os 
* whom will be wicked, and ſome igno - 
rant; by ſome be will be miſled, and 
© by atbers betraged. If he gratifies 
one he will offend another: thole that 
are not favoured will think themſelves 
iajured and, ſince favours can be con · 
* ferred hut upon few, the greater num · 
ber will he always diſcontenteg.” 
The diſcontent, faid the princeſs, 
c ; which, is thus ynreaſagable, 7 2 
5 that I mall always have ſpire 548 
C ſpiſe, and, you. power to 
*Diſcontent, pork R 
*. not always be without the . 
© moſt juſtand' vigiiant rae ers : 
c, „ publick affajrs.. None, however gt- 
* tentive, can Always diſcoyer that merit 
© which indigence or faction may hap- 
« yew to obſcure, and nope, homer 
werful, can always 7 — it. 
that ſees inferiour = Bs 
L — him, will naturally i —— that 
* preference to partiality o * 
indeed, it can ſeucely be” 
© any man, however mngnaninoas by 


© nature, ar exalted by 
© be able to perfiſt for ie fixed 


and irexorable juſtice of -dftcibution.1 


© he will ſometimes indvlge his own af. 
«© fections, and ſometimes thoſe of his fſa- 
$ vourites; he'willpermir ſome ia | 


+ him who can never ſerve him; will 2 


« diſcater in eee e 


* 


br. 


ions of. Imlas 


2 


I 


or eee 
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* 


( to ju 
© cenſure and obſtru& him by male- 
volence, and the good ſometimes by 


© miſtake. 


71 fore ho 


member that 


pain, 


| RASSELAS AND NEKAY AH CONTINUE: 
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| ©. ties which in reality they do not poſſeſs; 
and to thoſe, from whom he receives 


© pleaſure, he will in his turn endeavour 
© togiveit., Thus will recommendations 
* ſometimes prevail which were purchaſ- 
© ed by money, or by the more ative 
«© bribery of flattery and fervility. 
He that has much to do will do 
© ſomething wrong, and of that wrong 
© muſt ſuffer the conſequences; and, if 


- © it were poſſible that he ſhould always 


© at rights yet when ſuch numbers are 
ge of his conduct, the bad will 


* 


© The higheſt ſtations cannot there - 
to be the abodes of happineſs, 
© which I would willingly believe to have 
© fled from thrones and palaces to ſeats of 
© humble privacy and placid obſcurity, 
© For what can hinder the ſatisſaction, 
© or intercept the expectations, of, him 
© whoſe abilities are adequate to his em- 
© ployments, who ſees with his own eyes 
© the whole circuit of his influence, who 
© chooſes by his own knowledge all whom 
© he truſts, and whom none are tempted 
© to deceive by hope or fear? Surely he 


has nothing to do but to love and to be 


© loved, to be virtuous and to he happy. 

Whether perfect happineſs would 
© be procured by perfect neſs,” ſaid 
Nekayah, this world will neyer afford 
© an opportunity of deciding. But this, 
at Jeaſt, may be maintained, that we 


0 not always find viſible happineſs 
in proportion to viſible virtue. All 


© natural, and almoſt all politital evils, 
© are jncident alike to the bad and good: 


mn n in the miſery of 
'©-a famine, an 


d not much diſtingurtked 
© In the fury of a faction; they link to- 
© gether in a tempeſt, and are driven to- 
© pether from their contry by invaders. 


4 All that virtue can afford is quietnels 


© of conſcience, a ſteady proſpect of a 


© happier ſtate; this may enable us to en · 
dure calamity with patience; hut re- 
patience muſt ſuppoſe | 


© therefore I cannot 7 but 


„en AP, ont. 
THEIR CONVERSATION. 


Me princeſs,” ſaid Raſſclas, 


| vou fall into the common er- 
rours vf exaggeratory declaniation, by 


* 


. 


* 


- © which overwhe 


'$ 3 FVV 
© I know not,” ſaid the princeſs, 
whether marriage be more than one of 
t the innumerable modes of human mi- 
ſery. When I ſee and reckon the va- 


„ 
ö 


1 
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producing, in a familiar diſquiſition, 


examples of national calamities, and 
© ſtents of extenſive miſery, which are 
found in hooks rather than. in the. - 


« world, and which, as they are horrid, 
are ordainerl to be rare, Let us not 


imagine evils Which we do not feel, 
© nor injure life by miſrepreſentations. 
I cannot bear that querulous eloquence 


vhich threatens every city with a | 
like that of Jeruſalem, that makes ſa- 
© mine attend on every flight of locy! 
and ſuſpends peſtilence on the wing of 
every blaſt that iſſues from the 1 R 
* On — and inevitàble evils, 
m kingdoms at anee, 
all diſputation is vain: when they hap- 


« pen they muſt be endured. But it is - 


evident, that theſe burſts of univerſal 


« diſtreſs, are more dreaded than felt; 


© thouſands and ten thouſands flouriſh 
in youth, and wither in age, without 
the knowledge of any other than do- 
© meltick evils, and ſhare the ſame plea · 
© ſures and vexations, whether their 


© kings are. mild or cruel, whether the 


© armies of their country! perſue their 


© enemies, or retreat before them. While 


© courts are diſturbed with inteſtine com · 
« petitions, and ambaſſadors are 
« ciating in foreign countries, the ſmith 


© ſtillplies his anvil; and the huſbandman 


drives his plow forward; the neceſſaries 
« of life are required and obtained; and 
© the ſucceſſive buſineſs of he ſeaſons 
continues to make it's wanted revolu · 
© tions, | i 

Let us ceaſe to conſider what, per- 


* haps, may never happen, and whit, 


* when it ſhall happen, will laugh at hu- 
© man ſpecuiation, We will not endea- 


« your to-modity the motions of the ele. 


+. ments, or to fix the deſtiny, of king» 
* domes. It is our buſineſs to conſider 
* what heings like us may perform; each 
* labouring. for his own ha pineſs, by 
f promoting within his Ka: 1 however 
narrow, the happinefs of others. 

* Marriage is evidently the dictate of 
nature; men and women are made to 
be companions of each other, and 


that marriage is one of the means of 


rious forms of connubial infelicity, 


the unexpected cauſes of ng, 44 | 


* 


- 


„ 


cord, the diverſities of temper, the op- 
« poſitions of opinion, the rude colliſſons 
of contrary delire, where both are urged 
by violent impulſes, the obſtinate con- 
© teſts of diſagreeable virtues, where 
© both are ſupported by conſcicuſnels of 
good intention, I am ſometimes diſ- 
© poſed to think with the ſeverer caſuĩſts 
© of moſt nations, that marriage is ra- 
ther permitted than approved, and that 
none, but by the inſtigation of a paſſion 
« too much indulged, entangle them - 
« ſelves with indiſſoluble compacts.” 
© You ſeem to forget, replied Raſle. 
las, that you have, even now, repre- 
* ſented celibacy as lefs happy than mar- 


© riage, Both conditions may be bad, 


but they cannot bath be worſt. Thus 
. it happens, when-wrong opinions are 
© entertained, that they mutually de- 
© {troy each other, and leave the mind 


* 


« open to truth. Fx K | 
] did not expect, anſwered the prin+ 
eſs, © to haar that imputed to falſehood 
which is the conſequence only of frail- 
ty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is 
difficult to campare with exa&tneſs ob- 
jects vaſt in their extent, and various 


+ cewe the Whole at once, we readily 
note the diſeriminations, and deeide 
the preference: but of two ſyſtems; of 
which neither can he ſurveyed by any 
human being in it's full compaſs of 

magnitude and mu]tipiicity of com- 

« plication, where is the wonder, that 


C 
c 
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as either preſſes on my memory or 
fancy? We differ from ourſelves juſt 
as we differ from each other, when we 
ſee only part of the queſtion, as in the 
multifarious relations of politicks and 
morality; but when we perceive the 
whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
tations, all agree in one judgment, and 
none ever varies his opinion. 
Let us not add,” {aid che prince, 
to the other evils of life, the bitterneſs 
of controverſy, nor endeavour. to vie 
with each other in ſubtilties of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a ſearch, 
of which both are equally to enjoy the 
ſucceſs, or ſuffer by the miſcarriage. 
It is therefore fit that we aſſiſt each 
other. You ſurely conclude too m_ 
from the infelicity of marriage again 
it's inſtitution: will not the miſery of 
life prove equally that life: cannot 
the gift of Heavga?. The world muſt 
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in their part. Where we ſce or con- 


judging of the whole by parts, I am, 
alternately affected by une and the other 


E: 
33 


* be. peopled: by marriage, or peopled. 


©. without it.“ * oe 0 , 

_ © How the world is 30 be peopled,* 
returned Nekayah, * is not my care, and 
© needs not be yours. I ſee no danger 
© that the preſent generation ſhould oma 


© to leave fucc ind them: we 
© axe not now i Gin for the world, 
c but for curves." „ 
AN. xBX 


THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE con- 


rk good of the whole," ſays 
| — 3 « js the 12 with the 
s of all it's parts. If marriage be 
s Belt for mankind, it muſt be evidently 
© belt for individuals, or a, permanent 
and neceſſary duty mult be the cauſe 


of evil, and ſome muſt be inevitably - 


« ſacrificed to the convenience of others. 
© In the eſtimate which you have made 
* of the two ſtates, it appears that the 


incommodities of a fingle life are, in a 


; . 
great meaſure, neceſſary and certain, 
« hut thoſe of the conjugal ſtate accis 


dental and avoidable. | 8 
I cannot forhear to flatter myſelf, 


© that prudence and benevolence will 
make marriage happy. The general 
* folly of mankind is the cauſe of gene- 
* ral complaint. What can be expected 
but diſappointment aud repentance 
from a choice made in the immaturity 
© of youth, in the ardour cf deſire, with= 
out judgment, without foi eſight, with<_ 
out inquiry after conformity of#opi- 
* nions, ſimilarity of manners, rect ĩtude 
of judgment, or purity of ſentiment. 
Such is the common proce! 

« riage, A youth or maiden meeting 


by chance, or E by ar- 


tifice, exchange g 


© civilities, go home, and dream of one 
£ another... Saas little to divert at- 


© tention, or diverſity thought, they find 


©. themielves uneaſy when they are apart, 
and — — chude that they ſhalt 
be happy together. y marry, and 


© diſcover. what nothing, but, voluntary 


-< blindneſs before had concealed ; they 
© wearoutlife in altercations, and charge 


© nature with cruelty. 


From thoſe early * arrlages 

ceeds likewiſe the rivalry © — 4 

be and children: the ſon, is eager to enjoy 
1s WB 


the father. 
F ” to 


© the world before 


E 2 


5 


ceſs of ma 


reciprocate | 


* 


9 — 
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to forſake ity find there is hardly room 
at once for two generations. The 
daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and 


neither can forbear to with for the ab- 


1 
* 


ſence of the other. | | 

; # Surely al theſe evils may be avoided 
by that defiberation'and delay which 
prudence preſeribes to irrevecable 
choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthtul pleaſures life may be well 
enough” fapported without the help of 
a partner. Longer time will increaſe 
experience, and wider views will allow 
better opportunities of inquiry and ſe- 


„„ © a 


be certain; the p:rents will be viſibly 
older than their children.?“ 

© What reaſon cannot collect,“ ſaid 
Nekayah, and what experiment has 
© not yet taught, can be known only 
© from the report of others. I have 
© been told that late marriages are not 
« eminently happy. This is a queſtion 


41 too important to he neglected, and I 


have often propoſed it to thoſe, whoſe 
**accuracy of remark, and comprehen- 
< tiveneſs of knowledge, made their ſuf- 
© frages worthy of regard. They have 
« generally determined, that it is dinge- 
* rous for a man and woman to ſuſpend 
© their fate upon each other, at a time 
«* when opinions are fixed, and habits 


re eſtabliſhed; when friendſhips have 


* 
— 


0 
's 


'© been contracted on both ſides, when 
life has been planned into method, and 
* the mind has long enjoyed the con- 
* templation of it's own proſpects. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible that two tra- 
* yelling through the world under the 
conduct of chance, ſhould have been 
both directed to the fame path, and it 
will not often happen that either will 


quit the track which cuſtom has made 


> pleafirig. "When the deſultory levit 
* of Jon 

is ſben ſucceeded by pride aſhamed to 
* yield, or obſtinacy delighting to con- 
'« tend. A 
roduces mutual defire to pleaſe, time 
tſelf, as it modifies unchangeably the 
external mien, determines li kewiſe the 
direction of the paſſions, and gives an 


lafſſexlblerigiuityto the manners. — 


83 


c euttoms are not eaſily broken: he that 


attempts to change the courſe of his 
_ X own life, very often labours in vain; 


* St how ſhall ce do that for others, 


* 


— Py 


* 


leon: one advantage, at leaſt, will 


has ſettled into regularity, it 


nd even though mutual eſteem 
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But furely,” interpoſed: the phince, 


you ſuppoſe the chief motive of choice 
forgotten or negle&ed. Whenever 1 
ſhall ſeek a wife, it ſhall be my firit 


queltion, whether the be willing to be 


led by reaſon?” | es; 
ſaid Nekayah, © that 


philoſophers are deceived. There are a 


' thouſand familiar difputes which rea- 


ſon never can decide; queſtions that 
elude inveſtigation, and make lagick 
ſomething 
muſt be dene. and where little can be 
ſaid. Conſider the tate of mankind, 
and inquirehow few can be ſnppoſed 
to act upon any occaſions, whether 
ſmall or great, with all the reaſons f 
action preſent to their minds. Wietch- 


ed wonld be the pair above all names 


of wretchedneſs, who ſhould be doom 
ed to adjuſt by reaſon, every morn- 
ing, all the minute detail of a domeſ- 


| tick day. 5 , 


© Thofe who marry at an advanced 
age, will probably eſcape the encroach- 
ments of their children; but, in di- 
minution of this advantage, they will 


be likely to leave them, ignorant and 


helpleſs, to a guardian's mercy : or. 
it that ſhould not happen, they mi ſt 
at leaſt go out of the wo1ld before they 
ſee thoſe whom they love belt, either 
wiſe or great. — ; 
From their children, if they have 
leſs to fear, they have leſs alſo to hope, 
and they loſe, without equivalent, the 
joys of early love, and the conveni- 
ence of uniting with manners pliant, 
and minds ſuſceptible of new impreſ- 
ſions, which might wear away their 
diſſimilitudes by long cohabitation, 
as ſoft bodies, by continual attri- 
tion, conform their ſurfaces to each 
oder! - 2 . 
I believe it will be found that thoſe 
who _ late are beſt' pleaſed with 
their children, and thoſe who marry 
early with their partners. 

© The union of theſe two atfections, 


ſaid/ Raſſelas, would produce all that 


.C 


«< 
0 


could be wiſhed. Perhaps there is a 
time when marriage might unite them, 
a time neither too early for the father, 
nor too late for the huſband." . 
Every hour, anſwered the princeſs, 
confirms my prejudice in favour of the 
poſition ſo often uttered by the mouth 

of -Imlac, That nature ſets her gifts 


te on the right hand and on the left.“ 


-£ Thoſe conditions,.. which flatter hope, 


o 
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+ ard attract deſire, are ſo conſtituted, 


that, as we approach one, we recede 


from another. There are goods fo 


« oppoled that we cannot ſeize both, but, 
© by too much prudence, my, E be- 
„ tween them at too great a diſtance to 


© reach either. This is often the fate of 


long conſideration ; he does nothing 
© who endeavours to do more than is 


allowed to humanity. Flatter not 


vourlſelf with contrarieties of pleaſure. 
© Of the bleſſings ſet before you make 


© yqur choice, and be content. No man 


can taſte the fruits of autumn while 
© he is delighting his ſcent with the 
« flowers of the {pring. No man can, 
at the ſame time, fill his cup from 
© the ſource and from 
Nile.“ 


_ IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE 
'_ ., CONVERSATION. 


ERE Imlac entered and inter- 


1 rupted chem. Imlac,' ſaid Raſ- 

ſelas, 1 have been taking from the 

< princeſs the diſmal hiſtory of private 

« life, and am almoſt diſcouraged from 

further ſearch,” oe 

© It ſeems to me, faid Imlac, © that 
© while you are making the choice of 
life, you negle& to live. You wander 
© about a ſingle city, which, however 


large aud diverſified, can now afford 


few novelties; and forget that you are 
in a country, famous among the ear- 
. © liet monarchies for the power and 
* wiſdom of it's inhabitants; a countr 
« where the ſciences firſt dawned that il- 


luminate the world, and beyond which 


© the arts cannot be traced of civil ſo- 
* ciety or domeſtick life. | 
* Theald Egyptians have left hehind 
them monuments of induſtry and 
« power, before which all European 
_ * magniſicence is confeſſed to fade away. 
© The ruins of their architecture are the 
- © ſchools of modern builders, and from 
_ © the wonders which time has ſpared we 
© may conjecture, though uncertainly, 
_ © what it has deſtrayed. 
My curioſity, ſaid Raſſelas, * does 
not very ſtrongly lead me to ſurvey 
piles of ſtone, or mounds of earth; 


my buſineſs is with man, I came hi- 
* ther not to meaſure fragments uf tem- 


les, or trace choaked aguedudts, but 


: RET 
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ſaid the princeſs, 


© ourſelves, to neglect the ſtudy 


35. 


to look upon the yarious ſcenes of the 
DEI nd 


„ The things Wat aff pw Befoltug,* - 
require attefition, 
* and deſerye it; What have I to do 
with the heroes or the'monuments of 
ancient times? with times which never 
can return, and heroes, whoſe form 
of life was different from all that the 
preſent condition of mankind requires 
* Fg" fag 
© To know any thing,“ retu 
ont, © we mT 155 EN F 
men we muſt ſee their works, that we 


Sn «4 > a a 


may learn what reaſon has dictated, 


© or paſſion. has incited, and find what 


are the moſt erful motives of ac- 
the mouth of the hoe 


© tion. To judge rightly of the preſent, 
we muſt oppoſe it to the'paſt; for 
judgment is comparative, and of 
future nothing can be known. The 
© truth is, that no mind is much em- 
2 upon the preſent: recollection 
and anticipation fill up almoſt all our 
moments. Our paſſions are joy and 
grief, love and hatred, hope and fear. 
Of joy and grief the paſt is the object, 
and the future of hope and fear; even - 
love and. hatred reſpe& the paſt, for 
the cauſe muſt have been before the 
effect. 5 | 0 
The preſent ate of things is the con- 
© ſequence of the former, and it is na- 
© tural to inquire what were the ſources 
© of the 2 that ve enjoy, or the evil 
© that we ſuffer. If we act ar oy 
1 
© ſtory is not prudent: if we are en- 
* truſted with the care of others, it is not 
« juit. Ignorance, when it is*volun- 


o 
* 


y -* tary, is criminal; and he may pw | 


© perly be charged with evil who 
© to learn how e might prevent it. 
There is no part of hiſtory ſo gene- 
© rally uſeful as that which relates the 
© progreſs of the human mind, the gra- 
dual improvement of reaſon, * the ſuc- 
© ceffive advances of ſcience, the viciſſi- 
© tudes of learning and ignorance which 
© arethe light and darkneſs of thinking 
© beings, the extinction and reſufci- 


tation of arts, and the revolutions 


© of the intellectual world. If ac- 
counts of hattles and invaſions are 
© peculiarly the buſineſs of princes, the 

© uſeful or elegant arts are not to 


be neglefted; thoſe who have King- 


* doms to govern, have underſtandings 


©. to cultivate. 


+ * Example is always more effiegcious % 
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— „ than precept. A ſoldier is formed in 
war, and a painter muſt {5.0 rage 


e has the 


© In this, contemplative 1: 


advantage: great actions are ſeldom 


© ſeen, but the labours of art are always 


© at hand for thoſe who defire to know 


6, what art has been able to perform, 


When the eye or the imagination is 


ſtruck with any nncommon work, the 
next tranſition of an active mind is to 
the means by which it was performed. 
Here begins the true ule of ſuch con- 


henſion by new ideas, and peruaps 
recover ſome art, loſt to mankind, or 
learn what is leſs perfectly known in 
our own country. At It ait we com- 
pare our on with former times, and 
either rejoice at our improvements, or, 
what is the firſt nion towards godd, 
diſcover our defects.“ . 

* I am willing,” ſaid the prince, to 
ſee all that can deſerve my ſearch.” 
And 1,“ faid the princeſs, * ſhall re- 
joice to learn ſomething of the man- 
ners of antiquity." | 13 

The moſt pompous monument of 


Egyptian greatneſs, and one of the 


© molt bulky works of manual induſtry,” 


aid Imlac, are the Pyramids; fa- 


pbricks raiſed before the time of hiſto- 
© ry, and of which the earlieſt narra- 
uncertain tradi- 


e ſtanding very little injured by time.” 
Loet us viſit them to-morrow,” ſaid 


Nekayah. I have often heard of the 


Pyramids, and ſhall not reſt, till I 


| © have ſeen them witain and without 


* with my own eyes. 


CHAP. XXX. 


THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 


| * E reſolution being thus taken, 


they ſet out the next day. They 


laid tents upon their camels, being re- 
ſolved to ſtay among the Pyramids till 


their curioſity was fully ſatisfied. They 


travelled genily, turned aſide to every 


thing remarkable, ſtopped from time to 


time and converſed with the inhabitants, 


and obſervetl the various appearances of 


towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and 


cultivated nature. 5 
When they came to the great pyramid, 
they were aſtoniſhed at the extent of the 


Lack, andthe height of the top. Imle 


£7 

A 6 & 4 
. 
- 


"— 


teryplaiion ; we enlarge cur compre- 


© ſhut us in for ever. She ſpok 


U * > 
5 e 3 
. 


* 
— 


* 


* 
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explained to them the principles up 
which the p reg oh was choke 
'for a fabrick intended to co-extend it's 
duration with that of the world: he 
ſhewed that it's gradual diminution gave 
it ſuch ſtability, as defeated all the com- 
mon attacks of the elxments,” and could 
ſcarcely be overthrown by earthquakes 
themſelves, the leaſt reſiſtible of natural 
violence. A, cbncuffion that ſhould 
ſhatter the pyramid would threaten the 
diſſolu: ion of the continent. 
They meaſured all it's dimenſions, 
and pitched their tents at it's foot. Next 
day they prepared to enter it's interior 
apartmens, and having hire the com- 
mon guides, climbed up to the firſt paſ- 
lage, when the favourite of the princeſs, 
looking into the cavity, ſtepped back 
and trembled. Pekuah,” ſaid the prin- 
ceſs, of what art thou afraid ? Of 
the narrow entrance, anſwered the lady, 
and of the dreadful gloom. I dare not 
enter a place which muſt ſurely be in- 
© havited by unquiet ſouls. The ori- 
* ginal poſſeſſors of theſedreadful vaults 
© will (tart up before us, and perhaps 
e, and 
threw her arms round the neck of her 
miſtreſs, 5 ö 
If all your fear be of apparitions,” 
ſaid the prince, Iwill promiſe you ſafes 
© ty: there is no danger from the dead; 
he that is once buried will be ſeen no 
© more.” | | , 
That the dead are ſeen no more, 
ſaid Imlac, I will not undertake to 
© maintain, againſt the concurrent and 
© unyaried teftimony of all ages, and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude or 
learned, among, whom apparitions of 
2 dead are not e and 3 
11s opinion, which p prevailss 
as far 2 human bac i ry : 
could become univerſal only by it's 
truth: thoſe, that never heard of one 
another, would not have agreed in 
a tale which nothing but experience 
can make credible. That it is doubt- 
ed by ſingle cavillers, can very little 
weaken the general evidence; and ſome 
who deny it with their tongues confeis 
it by their fears. _ | 
. Yer I do not mean to add new ter- 
rours to thoſe which have already 
ſeized upon Pekuah. There can be 
no reaſon why ſpectres ſhould haunt - 
the pyramid more than other places, 
or. "he hiv ſhout have power or 
wil to kurt innocenee an OE 
. * 
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© « Our Ates de i 600 vichuion of Arb 
p them, how then can we offend then: ?? 
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But for the 


dear Pekuah, faid the princeſs, ©: nels. ok the chambers proves «that i 


« I will always go before ou, and Im- 
< tac lt ies you. ber that 
you are the companion | of the princeſs. 
© of Abiflinia.*-- 9 13 
„If the princeſs is pleafed thay her 
« ſervant ſhould die, returned the lady, 
© let her command ſume death - Jeſs 
« dreadful than incloſure in this horrid 
cavern. Von know T'dare not diſ- 
1 you: I muſt go i you emmond 
me bit; iL once enter; I never ſhall 
come back. 1165 
The princeſs fave: that Fra fear was 
too doe for expoſtulation or repruof, 
and embracing her, told her thats ſhe 
ſhould ſtay! bn the tent till their return. 
Pekuah was yet not —— N butien- 
treated the princeſs not. ve fo 
drea dul a a — entering 
the receſſes of the pynmid. Though 
I cannot teach colirage, ' ſaid Nekay- 
ah, * Ienuſt not learn cowardice; nor 
leave at lait undone whnt L came hither 
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JEKUAH deſcended to the wg 
and the reſt entered the pyramid: 
veyed the vaults note and exami- 
ned the cheſt in which-the- body of the 
founder is ſuppoſed to have heen repo- 
ited. They chen ſat down in one of 
the moſt ſpacious clumbers torelt a while 
before they {to return. 
We have now, (aid Imlac, „Dat 
fied ws nas 7 rem rarren of 
* the EX 
E aL SoErn 
Of the wall it is very eaſy to aſſign 
the motive. It ſeeured a 1 y and 
timorous nation fromthe incurfions-of 
* Barbarians,- whoſe unſſeilfulneſt in 
arts made it eaſier for them to ſupply 
p 13 wants by rapine than by indui- 
» and who from time to time pour - 
os in upon the-habitatzons of peaceful 
* commerce, as vultures deſcend upon 
« domeſtick fowl. Their celerity and 
I ſierceneſi made the wall neceſſary, 
and their 0 1 — - ac 
| cious. | 


Nat 4 ſeturity. 


could afford. no retreat trum enemies, 


Aud treaſures might have been — 
© fited at far leſa expence pita 

It ſcerns to have been — 

© ed ouly in compliance wich dhat hun- 
ger of imagination” which preys in- 

0 — 2 — _ muſt be al- 

- © ways appea 

©. Thoſe whe — Gr = 

© can , muſt enlarge their deſises 

© He that has built for * a 

© tupplied,' muſt begin to build 

© nity, and extend —_— pl it 


| power of human performance, that be 


may nab be eg, reduced 19 
6 ther with. , 

* conkder-his mighty ſtructure as 
© 2 monument of the iuſufficiency- of 
human enjoyments. — 2 whoſe 

power is unlimited, and hoſe trea- 
5 ſures ſurmoumt all real and inary 
« wants, is compelled to ſolace, — 42 
© erection of a pyramid, the ſatjety; of 
« dominionand Gelee of blen, 
and to amuſe the tediouſneſs of de- 
*:clining life, by ſeeing tlwuſande Jas 
© bouring without emu, and one ſtone, 
r ne" purpaſe, laid upon wether- 

Whoever thau art, that, not contemg 

6 with! a moderate condition, . 4 


a happineſs in Lawn, ee 
© dreameſt that command or rict — 4 


* feed the appetite of novelty with per- 
« petual gratifications, WI. the pyra- 
* mids, I folly v. | 
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HEV ro@ up p, andretui through , 

- the cavity, at ins 7 

tered, and the princeſy prepared far ber 
favourite a long narrative of dark 

rinths, and caſſly oms, nd df the dif. 

ferent impreſſions whieh the varieties of 

the way had made upon her. But when 

they came to their train, 4 found 

every one ſilent and dejeRted; the men 


a 
fa? 
* 


diſcovered ſhame and fear in their coun- 
tenances, and the women were weeping - 
—— happened they did 
at not 
to conjecture, put a: nan 
ou 


a | 


privileges; we can take notliing from © ever been given adequate to the cot 
and laboar of the work. Thenarrow-  - 


with. nn 


dy of . ö 


* 
x * 
* 


* 
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In a ſnort time t 


| killed their captives rather 
them. t: +41 n 1 


to Cairo repentin 
ment, lamenting thairownrafh 


3 RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA |. 


| © You had ſrareely entered into the py- 
© © ramid,” faid one of the attendants, 


« when a troop of Arabs ruſhed upon 
tus: we were too few to reſiſt them, 


and too ſlow to eſcape. They were 


« bout to ſearch the tents, ſet us on our 
« camels, and drive us along before them, 
hen the approach of fome Turkiſh 


1 


bhorſemen put them to flight; but they 


« ſeizett the lady Pekuah with her two 


« maids, and carried them away: the 
©* Turks are now purſuing them by our 
© nſtigation; but I fear will not be 
W eee * v2 * 
+ The princeſs was overpowered with 
ane — grief. Raſſelas, in the firſt 
beat of his reſentment, ordered his ſer- 


vants to follow him, and prepared to 


ze the robbers with his fabre in his 
and. Sir, ſaid Imlac, what can 
* you hope from violente or valour? the 
©, Arabs are mounted on horſes trained to 
© battle and retreat; we have only beaſts 


ef burden. B 8 
© ſtutĩon we bn the princeſs, but 


© eatnot hope to regain Peku ah. 
| — be Turks returned; 


having not been able to reach the enemy. 
The princeſs burſt out into new lamen- 
tations, and Raſſelas could ſcareely for- 


bear to reproach them with cowartlice; 
but Imlac was of opinion, that the eſeape 


of the Arabs was no addition to their 
misfortune, for perhaps they would have 
than have re · 
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' THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT 


" PBKVani | 3 


r vas nothing to be hoped 
from longer ſtay. They returned 
of their curiofity, 

vern- 
* 
had neglected to procure a guard, ima- 
inn * expedients by which the 
os of Pekuah might have bern pre · 
vented, and reſolving to do ſom bing 


cenfuring the negligence of the 


for her recovery, though none could 


any thing proper to be done 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by 
tellin 
and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much 
happineſs in the world for-a long time, 


and might rea ſonably expett a changa 


* 


her that all had- their troubles; 


r 8 


en 
F 
5 
{+ 0 1 
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Ab Mey hoped; thad boch 
good would befall her whereſoever ſhe 
-was, and that their miſtreſs would find- 


another friend who might ſupply her 


The princeſs made them no anſwer, 
and continued the form of eondo- 
lence, not much grieved in their hearts 
OE was loſt... 2 SI 
Next day the prince: preſented. to the 
Baſſa 4 of the wrong which 
dreſs, The Baſſa threatened: to puniſſi 
the robbers; but did not attempt to 
catch them, nor indeed, could 
count or deſcription be giyen by which 
he might direct the perſu it. 
It ſoon appeared that nothing would 
be dene by authority. Gov be- 

ing accuſtomed to hear of more crimes 
than they enn puniſh, and more wrongs 
than they can redreſa, ſet them ſelves at 
eaſe hy indiſcriminate negligence, and 


t of, petitioner, 7 


2 22 the: requeſt when. they 
th Ko, 
Amlac then endeavoured to gain ſome 


intelligence by priyate agents. He 
found many who pretended to an exact 
knowledge of all the haunts of the 


' Arabs, and to regular correſpondence 
with their chiefs, aid who readily un- 


dertook the * of Pekuah. Of 
theſe, ſome were furniſhed; with money 
for their journey, and came back no 


more; ſome were liherally paid for ac- 


counts which a few days diſcouered to 


be falſe. But the princeſs [would not 


ſuffer any means, however improbable, 


to be left untried. While ſhe was do- 
ing ſomething ſue kept, her hope alive. 
As one expedient failed, another was 
ſuggeſted 3 hen one meſſenger return · 
ed unſucceſsful, another was diſpatcbed 
to a different quarter. 


4 4 


. Two months had now paſſed, aer | 
Pekuah nothing had been beard z the 


any ac 


* 


hopes which they had endeavoured te 


raile in each other grew more languid, 
and the princeſs, when ſhe ſaw. nothing 
lablein hopeleſs dejeQion., - A thouſand 
times ſhe reproached | herſelf with the 
eaſy compliance by which ſhe permitted 
her favourite to ſtay behind her, Had 


not my fondneſs, ſaid ſhe, leſſrned 
© my authority, Pekvah had not dared 


© to talk of her terrours. She ought to 
© have feared me more than ſpectres. 
© A ſevere look would have gverpower- 
© ed her; a peremptory command. woy! 


have 


« fooliſh indulgence. prevail upon me ? 


© Why did I not ſpeak, an refuſe to 


© hear? 


Great princeſs," faid Imlac, do, 
not reproach yourſelf for your virtue, 


or conſider that as blameable by which 
evil has accidentally been cauſed. Your 


© tenderneſs for the timidity of Pekuah 
© was generous and kind, When we 


act according to our duty, we commit 
the event to him by whoſe laws our 
actions are porerned, and who will ſuf- 
fer none to be finally puniſhed for obe- 
dience. When, in proſpect of ſome 

ood, whether natural or moral, we 
— the rules preſcribed us, we with- 
draw from the direction of ſuperior 


upon ourſelves, Man cannot fo far 
know the connexion of cauſes and 
events, as that he may venture to do 
wrong in order to do right. When 
we perſue our end\Þy lawful means, 
we may always conlole our miſcarriage 
by the hope of future recompence. 

en we conſult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer way to 
good, by querleaping the ſettled boun- 


be happy even by ſucceſs, becauſe we 
cannot eſcape the conſciouſneſs of our 


comfortleſs is the ſorrow of him 


and the vexation of calamity Which 
guilt has brought upon him: 
« Conſider, princeſs, what would have 
been your condition, if the Lady Pe- 
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tents, hag been carried _ ox how 
would you have borne the thought, if 
you had forced her into the pyramid, 
_ ſhe had died before you in aganies. 
of terrour ?* 9 
Had either happened,” faid . 
ka ah, * I could not have endured life 
: all ow? 


R «> ©« Xa & «a 6a «6 


© to madnels by the remembrance of 


© ſuch cruelty, pl have · pined away 
in abharrence of myſelf.” © 

© This at leaſt, ſaid Imlac, is the 
< preſent reward of virtuous conduct, 
© that no unlucky conſequence can ob 


lige us to repent it. 
b 6:; 


+ 


wiſdom, and take all conſequences. 


aries of right and wrong, we cannot 
fault : but, if we miſtarry, the diſap- 
| ere is irremediably embittered. 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, 


kuah had entreated to accompany you, 
and beidg compelled to ſtay in the 


I ſhould haye-been tortured 
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+. have compelled obedience, Why did f | 


CHAP. xxxiv. 


» 


ar OF FERUaHl. 


THE PRINCESS LANGUISHRS von 


JEKAYAH being thus recon- 
cile to herſelf, ja that no evil 
is inſupportable but tha · lich is accom«. 
= with .Coi io 1 OL a . 
he was, from tliat tne, delivered from 
the violence of tempeſtuous ſorrow, and 
ſunk into filent penſiveneſs and gloomy 
tranquillity, . She ſat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been 


done or ſaid by her Pekuah, treaſured 


up with care every trifle on which Pekuah 
77 wie 1. n which 
might recal to mind any little incident 
oe Eg aus 73. The ſenti- 
ments of her, whom ſhe now expected 
to ſee no more, were treaſured in her 
wat), as rules of life, and the deli- 
berated to no other end than to conjec - 
ture on any otcafion what would have 
been the opinion and counſel of Pekuahe 
The women, N ſhe was at- 
tended, knew nothing of her real con- 
dition, and therefore the could not talk 
to them but with caution and reſerve. 
She began to remit her curioſity, havi 
no \ iy care to collect notions whic 
ſhe had no convenience of uttering. 
Raſſelas endeavoured firſt to comfort, 
and afterwards to divert her; he hired 
muſicians, to whom ſhe ſeemed to liſten, 
but did not hear them; and procured 
maſters to inſtru her in various arts, 
whoſe lectures, when they viſited hen 
again, were again to he dy" ng . She 
had loſt her taſte of plea 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, 
though forced into, ſhort excurſions, al- 
* recurred to the ĩmage of her friend. 
Imlac was eyery morning earneſtly 
enjoined to renew his inquiries, and was 
aſked every night whether he had yet 
heard of Pekuah, till not being able ta 


return the princeſs the anſwer that ſhe 


defired, he was leſs and leſs willing to 
come into her preſence. She obſerved 
his back, s, and commanded him 
to attend her. You are not, ' ſaid ſhe, 
© to confound impatience with reſent- 
© ment, or to ſuppoſe that I c 


with negligence, becauſe I — as | 


4 


* your unſucceſsfulneſs. I do not much 


re, and her 


P 
1 1 


n mmm 1 —— 
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— 


- 


* 


i 


— 


; 


forgotten. 
pri ved of one pleaſure, is no very good 


© adventitious 
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© wonder at your abſence ; I know that 


(the unhappy are never pleaſing, and 


© that all naturally avoid the contagion 
of miſery, To hear complaints is 
* weariſome alike to the wretched and 
the happy; for who. would cloud, by 


* gaiety which life allows us? or who, 


that is ſtruggling under his own evils, 


© will add to them the miſeries of an- 
© other? 

© 'The time is at ha 
© ſhall be diſturbed an 
© ſighs of Nekayah: my ſearch after hap- 
© pineſs is now at an end. I am reſolved 


© to retire from the world with all it's 


© flatteries and deceits, and will hide 
© myſelf in ſolitude without any other 
care than to compoſe my thoughts, and 
© regulate my hours by a conſtant ſuc- 
© ceſſion of innocent occupations, till, 
© with a mind purified from all earthly 
« defires, I Par! pine ivto that ſtate, to 
c ee all are haſtening, _ - 8 
6 again to enjoy the friendſhip o 

1 Pa mats 


Do not entangle your mind,” ſaid 


Imlac, by irrevocable determinations, 


© nor increaſe the burthen' of life by a 


voluntary accumulation of miſery: the 
C e ar of retirement will continue 
© or increaſe when the loſs of Pekuah is 
That you have been de- 


© reaſon for rejection of the reſt.” x 
© Since Pekuah was taken from me," 
faid the princeſs, © I have no pleafure to 
© reje&t or to retain. She that has no one 
to love'or truſt has little to hope. She 
wants the radical principle of hap- 
pineſs. We may, perhaps, allow that 
what ſatisfaCtion this oma can afford, 


wealth, knowledge, and 
wealth is nothing but as it is beſtowed, 
and knowledge nothing but as it is 
communicated: they muſt therefore he 
imparted to others, and to whom could 
I now delight to impart them? Good- 
neſs affords the only comfort which 
can he enjoyed without a partyer, and 
goodneſs may be praiſed in retire- 
ment,” ; 
© How far ſolitude may admit good - 
© neſs, or advance it, I ſhall not, replied 
Imlac, * diſpute at preſent. Remember 
© the confeſſion of the pious hermit. 
© You will with to return into the world, 
« when the image of your companion has 
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ief, the ſhort gleams of 


„ when none 
onger by the 
When the clouds of ſorrow 


di 


muſt ariſe from the conjunction of 
oodneſs: 


© left your thoughts. That time, 
ſaid Nekayah, will never come. The 
« generous frankneſs, the modeſt obſe- 
© quiouſneſs, and the faithful ſecrecy of 
my dear Pekuah, will always be more 
© miſſed, as I ſhall live longer to fee vice 
© and folly.” 5 

-© The Hate of a mind oppreſſed with 
© a ſudden calamity,” ſaid Imlac, is 
© like that of the fabulous inhabitants 
© of the new created earth, who, when 
© the firſt night came upon them, ſup - 
© poſed that day would never return. 
ther over 
© us, we fee nothing beyond them, nor 
can imagine how they will be diſpell- 
© ed: yet a new day ſtxcceded to the 
© night, and forrow is never long with- 
© out a dawn of eaſe. But they who 
« reſtrain themſelves from receiving com- 
« fort, do as the favages wonld have 
done, had they put out their eyes when 
© it was dark, Our minds, like our bo- 
dies, are in continual flux; ſomething 
© ts houriy loſt, and ſomething acquired. 
© To loſe much at once is inconvenient 
© to either; but while the vital powers 
© remain uninjured, nature will find the 


© means of * N Diſtance has 
© the ſame effect on the mind as on the 
© eye; and while we glide along the 


© ſtream of time, whatever we leave be- 
© hind us is always leſſening, and that, 
* which we approach increaſing in mag- 
© nitude. Do not ſuffer life to ſtagnate; 
© it will grow muddy for want of mo- 
tion: commit yourſelf. again to the 
current of the world; Pekuah will va- 
© ntth by degrees; you will meet in your 
© wa Ge other fayourite, or learn to. 
ſe yourſelf in general converſa- 
© tion.* beg 1 
At leaſt,” ſaid the prince, © do not 
« deſpair before all remedies have been 
tried: the enquiry after the unfortunate 
© lady is ſtill continued, and ſhall be car- 
© ried on with yet greater diligence, | on 
«condition that you will promiſe to wait 
© a year for the event, without any un- 
© alterable refolution.* a 
Nekayah thought this a reaſonable 
demand, and made the promiſe to her 
brother, who had been adviſed by Im- 
lac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah; 


but he ſuppoſed, that if he could ſe- 


cure the interval of à year, the princeſs 
would be then in no danger of 2 


cloiſter. | 
CHAP. 


1 * 


RK UAH IS STILL REMEMBERED, 
THE PROGRESS OF SORROW, 
EKAYAH, ſeeing that nothin 
s omitted for the recovery of 
her favourite, and having, by her pro- 
miſe, ſet her intention of retirement at a 
diſtance, began imperceptibly to return 
to common cares and common ures, 
She rejoiced without her own conſent at 
the ſuſpenſion of her ſorrows, and ſome. 
times caught herſelf with indignation in 
the act of turning away her mind from 
the remembrance of her whom yet ſhe 
reſolved never to forget. EY 
She then appointed a certain hour of 
the day for meditation on the merits and 
fondneſs of Pekuah, and for ſome weeks 
retired conſtantly at the time fixed, and 
returned with her eyes ſwollen and her 
countenance clouded. By the 
grew leſs ſcrupulons, and ſuffered any 
important and preſſing avocation to delay 
the tribute of daily tears. She theu 
yielded to leſs occaſions; ſometimes for- 
got what ſhe was indeed afraid to remem- 
„ and, at Jaſt, wholly releaſed herſelf 
from the duty of zodical affliction. 
Her real love of Pekuah was yet not 
diminiſhed. A thouſand occurrences 
brought her back to memory, and a 
thouland wants, which nothing but the 
confidence of friendſhip can ſupply, 
made her frequently regretted. She 
therefore ſolicited Imlac never to deſiſt 
from enquiry, and to leave no art of in- 
telligence untried, that, at leaſt, ſhe 
might have the comfort of knowing that. 
ſhe did not ſuffer by negligence or ſlug- 
giſhneſs. © Yet what, faid ſhe, © is to 
be expected from our perſuit of hap- 
< pineſs, when we find the ſtate of life 
to be ſuch, that happinels itſelf is the 
© cauſe of miſery? Why ſhould we en- 
© deavour to attain that, of which the 
0 3 cannot be ſecured? I ſhall 
© henceforward fear to yield my heart to 
© excellence, however bright, or to fond- 
c neſs, however tender, leſt I ſhould loſe 
© again what I haye loſt in Pekuah.” 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF 
 PEKUAH, 
N ſeven months, one of the meſſen- 


gers, who had been / ſent away upon 
the day when the promiſe was drawn 


- nies, to their place a 
- ceiving the ſtipulat 
her with great reſpect to liberty and her 


* 
* * — 
* 14 fs 
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from the E after 
unſucceſsful rambles, from the bo 
of Nubia, with an account that Pekuah 
was in the hands of an Arab chief, wha 
poſſeſſed a caſtle or fortreſs on the ex- 
tremity of Egypt. The Arab, whoſe 
revenue was plunder, was willing to re- 
ſore her, with her two attendants, for 
two hundred ounces of gold. | 
The price was no ſubject of debate. 
The princeſs was in extaſies when ſhe 
heard that her favourite was alive, and 
might ſo cheaply be ranſomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a mo- 
ment Pekuah's happineſs or her own, ' 


but entreated her brother to ſend back ' 


the meſſenger 
Imlac bein 
confident o 


with the ſum required. 
conſulted, was not very 
the veracity of the relator, 


and was ſtill mored ul of the Arab's 


faith, who might, if he were too libe- 
rally truſted, detain at once the money 
and the captives. He thought it dan- 
gerous to put themſelves in the power of 
the Arab, by going into his diftrit, 
and could not expect that the Rover 
would ſo much expoſe himſelf as to come 
into the lower country, where he might 
be ſeized by the forces of the Baſſa. 

It is gifficult to negociatewhere neither 
will truſt, But — after ſome deli - 
beration, directed the meſſenger to pro- 
poſe that Pekuah ſhould be — 
by ten horſemen to the monaſtery of St. 


Antony, which is ſituated in the deſarts 


of Upper-Egypt, where ſhe ſhould be 
met by the ſame number, and her ranſom 
ſhould be paid. IV a 
That no time might be loſt, as they 
22 that the propoſal would not be 
uſed, they immediately began their 


journey ta the monaſtery; and, when 


they arrived, Imlac went forward with 
the former meſſenger to the Arab's for- 
treſs. Raſſelas was defirous to go with 
them; but neither his ſiſter nor Imlac 
would conſent. The Arab, according 
to the cuſtom of his nation, obſerved the 
laws of hoſpitality with great exactneſs 
to thoſe who put themſdives into his 

wer, and, in a few days, brought 

ekuah with her maids, by eaſy jour-' 
ippointed, where re- 


price, he reſtored 


friends, and undertuok to conduct them 
back towards Cairo beyond all danger 
of robbery or violence. 
The princeſs and her favourite em- 
braced each other with tranſport too vio- 
F3 lent - 


e 


- 
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_ lent to be expreſſed 


ther to pour the tears of tendernefs in 


' ſecret, and exchange profeſſions of kind - 


neſs and gratitude. ' After a ſew hours 
they returned into the reſectory of the 
convent, where, in the preſence of the 
prior and his brethren, the prince re- 
guircd of Pekuah the hiſtory of her ad- 
ventures. he) 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE LADY 


q T what time, and in what man- 
+ ner, I was Frced away, (aid 
Pekuah, your ſervants have told you. 


© The ſuddenneſs of the event ſtruck ine 
with ſurpriſe, and I was at firſt rather 


ſtupified than agitated with any paſſion 


was increaſed by the ſpeed and. tumult 
of our flight, while we were followed 
by the Turks, who, as it ſeemed, ſoon 
deſpaired to overtake vs, or were afraid 
of thoſe whom they made a ſhew of 
menacing. WE 

© When the Arabs ſaw themſelves out 
of danger they ſlackened their courſe, 
and as I was leis haraſſed by external 
violence, I began to feel more un- 
eaſineſs in my mind. After ſome time 
we ſtopped near a ſpring ſhaded with 
trees in a pleaſant meadow, where we 
were {et upon the ground, and offered 
ſuch refreſhments as our maſters were 
partakings I was ſuffered to fit «vith 
my maids: apart from the reſt, and 
none attempted to comfort or inſult 
us. Here I firſt began to feel the full 
weight of my miſery. The girls fat 


time looked on me for fuccour, I knew 
nat to what condition we were dcomed, 
nor could conjecture where would be 
the place of our captivity, or whence 
to draw any hope of deliverance, I 
was in = — - s of — _ * 
vages, and had no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that their pity was more than their fuſ- 
tice, or that they would forbear the 
gratification of any ardour of deſire, 
or caprice of — I, however, 
kiſſed my maids, and endeavonred to 


pacify them by remarking, that we 
were yet treated with decency, and that, 


© ſince we were now carried beyond per- 


of either fear or ſorrow. My confuſion 
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weeping in ſilence, and from time to 


© ſuit, there was no danger of violenee 
© to our lives. 
When we were to be ſet again on 
hoMſeback, my maids clung round me, 
and refuſed to be parted, but I com- 
manded them not to irritate thoſe who 
had us in their power. We travelled 
the remaining part of the day through 
an unfrequented and patKleſscountry 
and came by moon-light to the fide of 
a hill, where the reſt of the troop was 
ſtationed. Their tents were pitched, 
and their fires kindled, and our chief 
was welcomed as a man much beloved 
by his dependants. © . 
© We were received into a large tent, 
where we found women who had at- 
tended their huſbands in the expedi- 
tion. They ſet before us the ſupper 
which they had provided, and I eat it 
rather to encourage my maids, than 
to comply with any appetite of 1 
own. When the meat was taken away, 
they ſcread the carpets for repoſe. I 
was weary, and hoped to find in ſleep 
that * of diſtreſs which nature 
ſeldom denies. Ordering myſelf there- 
fore to be undreſt, I obſerved that the 
women looked very earneſtly upon me, 
not expecting, I ſuppoſe, to tee me ſo 
ſubmiſſively attended. When my up- 
per veſt was taken off, they were ap. 
parently ſti uck with the Glendour of 
my cloaths, and one of them timo- 
rouſly laid her hand upon the em- 
We She then went out, and, in 
a ſhort time, came back with another 
woman, who ſeemed to be of higher 
rank, and greater authority. She did, 
at her entrance, the uſual act of reve - 
rence, and taking me by the hand 
placed me in a Engler tent, ſpread 
with finer carpets, where I ſpent the 
night quietly with my maids, 
a In the morning, as I was fitting on 
the graſs, the chicf of the troop came 
towards me. I roſe up to receive him, 
© and he bowed with great reſpect. 
% Illuſtrious lady, faid he, my for- 
tune is better than I had preſumed to 
&« hope; I am told by my women, that I 
ce haveaprincels in my camp.“ Sir, 
© anſwered I,** your women have deceived 


% themſelves and you; Jam not a prin- 


« ceſs, but an unhappy ſtranger who 
© intended ſoon to have left this eoun- 
ce try, in which I am now to be impri - 
% ſoned for ever. Whoever, ar 


« whenceſoever, you are, returned the 


Arab, 


* 
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Arab, * your dreſs, and that of your 


4% {ervants, ſhew your rank to be high, 
„ and your wealth to be great. Why 
"ſhould yon, who can fo eaſily procure 
WM your e „ in dan 
* of perpetual captivity? pur 
„ my — to inereaſe my riches, 
or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
„ The ſons of Iihmael are the natural and 
1 hereditary lords of this part of the con- 
« tinent, which is uſurped by late jnvad- 
* ers, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
« we are compelled to take by the ſword 
1 what js denied to juſtice. The violence 
4 of war admits no diſtinctionz the lance, 
1 that is lifted at guilt and power, will 
© ſometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
« tleneſs. | | 
« How little,“ ſaid I, “ did I expect 
& that yeſterday it ſhould have fallen 
% upen me!” 


% Misfortunes, anſwered the Arab, 
4% ſhould always be expected. If the eye 


6 of hoſtility could learn reverence or 
4 pity, excellence like yours had been 
% exempt from injury. But the angels 
« of afflition ſpread their toils alike for 
te the virtuous and the wicked, for the 


„ mighty and the mean. Do not be diſ- 


4 conlolare : I am not one of the lawleſs 
& and crvel rovers of the deſart; I know 
4 the rules of civil life: I will fix your 


« ranſom, give a paſſport to your meſ- 


&« fenger, and perform my ſtipulation 
« with nice punctuality. 

_ © You will eaſily belleve that I was 
© pleaſed with his courteſy : and finding 


© that his predominant paſſion was deſire 


of money, I began now to think my 
5 danger leſs, for I knew that no ſum 
* would be thought too great for the re- 
© leaſe of Pekuah. I told him, that he 
5 ſhould have no reaſon to charge me 
© with ingratitude, if I was uſed with 
6 kindneſs, and that any ranſom which 
© could be expected for a maid of com. 
mon rank, would be paid; but that 
be muſt not perſiſt to rate me as a 
* princeſs. He faid, he would conſider 
© what he ſhould demand, and then ſmil- 
© ing, bowed and retired. | 

© Soon after the women- came about 
me, each contending to be more offi. 
* cious than the other, and my maids 
* themſelves were ſerved with reverence, 
We tfavelled onward by ſhort journeys, 
© On the fourth day the chief told me, 
that my ranſom muſt be two hundred 
* ounces of gold; which I not only pro- 


5 -miſed him, but told him, that I would 


Sof 
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countries a 


vel by the ſtars or the com 
© had marked, in his erratick ex 


6 add fifty more, if Land my maids were 


_ © honourably treated. 


© I neverk the power bf gold | 
fore. From that time I was 4 2 | 
of the troop. The march of every da 
was longer or ſhorter as I comn 4 
and the tents were pitched where I 
choſe to reſt. We now had cimels 
and other conveniences for travel, my 


and I amuſed myſelf with obſerving 
© the manners of the vagrant nations, 
and with viewing remains of ancient 
© edifices, with which theſe deſerted 
r to have been, in ſome 
« diſtant age, laviſhly embelliſhed. 
„The chief of the band was a man 
* far from illiterate: he was able to tra · 
, and 


© tions, ſuch places as are moſt worthy 
© the notice of a paſſenger. He obſerved 
to me, that buildings are always beſt 
© preſerved in places little frequented, 
© and difficult of acceſs: for, when once 


© a country declines from it's primitive + 


© ſplendour, the more inhabitants are. 
© left, the quicker ruin will be made. 
Walls ſupply ſtones more eaſily than 
« quarries, and palaces and temples will 
© be demoliſhed, to make [tables of gra- 


© nate, and cottages of porphyry, 


CHAP. xxxvit 


THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH 
2 CONTINUED, | | 


« E wandered about in this man- 


| © ner for ſome weeks, whether, 
© as our chief pretended, for my gratifi- 
© cation, or as I rather ſuſpected, fer 
© ſome convenience of his own. Len- 
* deavoured to appear contented where 
©« ſullenneſs and reſentment would have 
© been of no uſe, and that endeavour 
© conduced much to the calmneſs of m 
© mind; but my heart 105 always wi 
© Nekayah, and the troubles of the night 
© much overbalanced the amuſements of 
the day. My women, who threw all 
their cares upon their miftreſs, ſet their 
minds at eaſe from the time when they 
ſaw me treated with reſpect, and gave 
themſelves up to the incidental allevia.. 
tions of our fatigue without ſolicitude 
© or ſorrow. I was pleaſed with their 
© pleaſure, and animated with their con, 
* fidence, My condition had loſt N 
. = 


a as a «a a 


own women were always at my fide, 


tropick. Lady,“ faid the Arab, 


© of it's terrour, ſince I found that the 


Arab ranged the country merely to 


« get riches. Avarice is an uniform and 
© traftable vice: other intellectual diſ- 
© tempers are different in different con- 
* ſtitutions of mind; that which ſoothes 
© the pride of one will offend the pride 


of another; but to the favour of the 


* covetous there is a ready way; bring 
money and nothing is denied. 
At laſt we came to the dwelling of 
sour chief, a ſtrong and ſpacious houſe 
© built with ſtone in an iſland of the Nile, 
© which lies, as I was told, under the 


& you ſhall relt after your journey a few 
« weeks in this place, where you are to 


% conſider yourfelf as ſovereign. My 


© occupation is war: I have therefore 
* choſen this obſcure reſidence, from 
« which I can iſſue unexpected, and to 
% which I can retire unperſued. You 


may now repoſe in ſecurity: here are 


4 few pleaſures, but here is no danger. 
© He then led me into the inner apart- 
© ments, and ſeating me on the richeſt 


couch, bowed to the ground. His 


«£ women, who conſidered me as a rival, 


looked on me with malignity; but be- 


© ing ſoon informed that I was a great 
lady detained only for my ranſom, they 
© began to vie with each other in obſe- 
* quiouſneſs and reverence. _ 

* Reing again comforted with new 
c affances of ſpeedy liberty, I was for 
* ſome days diverted from impatience by 
© the novelty of the place. The turrets 
c overlooked the country to a great diſ- 


'® tance, and afforded a view of many 


s wind-ngs of the ſtream. In the day I 
* wandered from one place to another, 
© as the courſe of the ſun varied the ſplen- 
* dour of the proſpect, and ſaw many 
© things which I had never ſeen before. 
The crocodiles and river-horſes are 


common in this unpeop!ed region, and 


I often looked upon them with terrour, 


though I knew that they could not 
© hurt me. For.ſume time I expected 
to ſte mermaids and tritons, which, as 
* Imlac has told me, the European tra- 
©.vellers have ſtationed in the Nile, but 


no ſuch beings ever appeared, and the 


« Arab, when 1 enquired after them, 
laughed at my creduhty, 

At night the Arab always attended 
me to a tower ſet apart for celeſtial oh, 
* ſervations, where he endeavoured to 
teach me the names and courſes of the 


4 


© ſtars. 1 had no great inelination to 


„„ „ „ „ „ 


F 


© delighte 
* ſenſitive, while my intellectual facul- 
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this ſtudy, but an appearance of atten * 
tion was neceſſary to pleaſe "7 inſtruc- 


tor, who valued himſelf for his ſkull 5 
and, in a little while, I found ſome em- 
ployment requiſite to beguile the tedi- 
ouſneſs of time, which was to be paſſed 
always amidſt the ſame objects. 5 
weary of looking in the morning an 
things from which I had turned away 
weary in the evening: I therefore was 
at laſt willing to obſerve the ſtars ra- 
ther than do nothing, but could not 
always compoſe my thoughts, and was 
very often thinking on Nekayah, when 
others imagined me contemplating the 
ſky. Soon after the Arab went upon 
another expedition, and then my onl 
pleaſure was to talk with my mai 
about the accident by which we were 
carried away, and the happineſs that 
we ſhould all enjoy at the end. of our 
captivity.” 788 

© There were women in your Arab's 
foi treſs, ſaid the princeſs; * why did 
you not make them your companions, 
enjoy their converſation, and partake 
their diverſions ? In a place where they 
found buſineſs or amuſement, wh 
ſhould you alone fit corroded with dls 
melancholy ?. or why could not you 
bear, for a few months, that cohdi- 
tion to which they were condemned 


© for life?” a 


© The diverfions of the women,” ane 
ſwered Pekuah, were only childiſh 
« play, by which the mind, accuſtomed 


4 to 1 og operations, could not be 


© kept bu 75 I could do all which they 
in doing by powers merely 
© ties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
© from room to room as a bird hops from 
© wire to wire in his cage. They danced 
for the ſake of motion, as lambs friſk in 
a meadow. One ſometimes pretended 
to he hurt, that the reſt might be alarm 
ed; or hid herſelf, that another might 
ſeek her. Part of their time paſſed in 
watching the progreſs of light bodies 
that floated on the river, and part in 
marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the ſky, _ |, 
© Their b iſineſs was only needle. 
work, in which I and my maids ſome- 
times helped them; but you know 
that the mind will eaſily ſtraggle from 
the fingers, nor will you ſuſpe& that 
captivity and abſence from Nekayah 
could receive ſolace from ſilken flowers, 
© Nor was much ſatisfaction to by 
- 1 * . 6 


hoped 


M „„ K 6a @e 
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* hoped from their converſation ; for of 
* what could they be expected to talk ? 
They had ſeen nothing; for they had 
© lived from early youth in that narrow 
© ſpot: of what they had not ſeen they 
© could have no know] for they 
could not read. They had no ideas 
© butof the few things that were within 
their view, and had hardly names for 
any thing but their clothes and their 
food. As I bore à ſuperiour character, 
© ] was often called to terminate their 
« quarrds, which' I decided as equitably 
as I could. If it could have amuſed 
ame to hear the complaints of each 
«againſt the reſt, I might have been of- 
© ten detained by long ſtories ; but the 
© motives of theiranimohty were ſoſmall, 
© that I couid not liſten without inter- 
© cepting the tale. 7 1 
How, ſaid Raſſelas, can the Arab, 
© whom you repreſented zs a man of 
© more than common accompliſhments, 
take any pleaſure in his ſeraglio, when 
© it is filled only with women like theſe? 
Are they exquiſitely beautiful? 
* They da not,” ſaid Pekuah, want 
© that unaffeRting and ignoble beaut 
© which may fabſR without ſpritelinels 
or ſublimity, withour energy of thought. 
or dignity of virtue. But to a man 
4 like the Arab ſuch beauty was ny a 
© flower caſually plucked and carelefsly 
« thrown away. Whatever pleaſures he 
might find among them, they were 
not thoſe of friendſhipor ſociety. When 
© they were playing about him he looked 
on them with inattentive ſuperiority :" 
© when they vied for his regard, he ſome- 
« times turned away diſguſted. As they 
had no knowledge, their talk could 
© take nothing from the tediouſnefs of 
© life: as they had no choice, their fond- 
© neſs, or appearance of fondneſs, excit- 
© ed in him neither pride nor gratitude; 
© he was pot exalted in his own eſteem 
© by the ſmiles of a woman who ſaw no 
© other man, nor was much obliged by 
© that regard, of which he could never 
_ © know the fincerity, and which he might 
© often perceive to be exerted, not ſo 
© much t delight him as to pain a rival. 
© That which he gave, and they received, 
© as love, Was only a careleſs diſtribu- 
tion of ſuperfluous time, ſuch love as 
© man can beſtow upon that which he 
« deſpiſes, fuch as has neither hope nor 
fear, neither joy nor ſorrow. | 
©You have reaſon, lady, to think 
yourſelf happy, aid Imlac, © that you 
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Raſſelas 


t . 
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© have been thus eaſily diſmiſſed, How 
could a mind, hungry for knowledge, 

© be willing, in an intellectual famine, 

© to loſe ſuch a banquet” as Pekvah's 
* converſation ? { - 

+ © I am inclined to believe, anfwered 

Pekvah, * that he was fur ſome tine in 
* ſuſpenſe; for, notwithſtanditig his pra- 
© miſe, whenever I ed 10 diſpatch 
a meſſenger to Cairo, he found ſome 
© excule for delay. While I was detain- 
ed in his houſe he made many incur- 
© fions into the neighbouring countries, 
© and, perhaps, he would have refuſed ._ 
© to diſcharge me, had his plunder been 
© equal to his wiſhes. ' He returned al- 
© ways courteous, related his adventures, 
delighted to hear my obſervations; and 
* endeavoured to advance my acquaint- 
© ance with the ſtars. When I impor- 
tuned him to ſend away my letters, he 
ſoothed me with profciiions of honour 
© and ſincerity; and, when: I: could be 
no longer decently denied, put his 
troop again in motion, and left me to 
© govern in his abſence, I was much 
« afflited by this ſtudied procraſtination. 
© and was ſometimes afraid that I ſhould 


be forgotten; that you would leave 


Cairo, and I muſt end my days in an 
6 —_— of the Nile. = , 
© I grew at laſt hopeleſs and dejected, 
and cared ſo little to entertain him, that 
© he for a while more frequently talked 
* with my maids, That he ſhould fall 
n love with them, or with me, might - 
© have been equally fatal, and I was not 
much pleaſed with the growing friend- 
: wy My anxiety was not lang; for, 
© as I recovered ſome degree of cheer- 
c- fulneſs, he returned to me, and I could 
not forbear to deſpiſe my former un- 
©. ealineſs. A L gs 
He ftill delayed to ſend for my ran- 
© ſom, and would, perhaps, never have 
determined, bad not Lo agent found 
© his way to him. gold, which 
© he would not fetch, he could not re- 
8 ret e's nee » He haſ- 
© tened to prepare for our j bi- 
© ther, — beep fr the 
pain of an inteſtine; conflict. I took 
© leave of my companions in the houſe, 
ho difmmill ed me with cold indiffe - 

© rxence.*;..” e 1 | 
Nekayah having heard her favourite's 

relation, roſe and embraced her; and 

ve her an hundred ounces of 


gold, which ſhe preſented to the Arab 
tor the fifty that were-promiſed. 2 
| | CHAP. 


4 


4 
CHA p. XXXIX. 1 


THE HISTORY OF AMAN OF LEARN- 
18G. | 


T*HEY returned to Cairo, and were 
ſo well pleaſed at finding themſelves 
together, that none of them went much 
abroad. 'The prince began to love learn- 
ing, and one yy declared to Imlac, that 
he intended to devote himſelf to ſcience, 


and pa(s the reſt of his days in literary 


ſolitude. | 

« Before you make your final choice," 
anſwered Imlac, © you ought to examine 
it's hazards, and converſe with ſome of 
© thoſe who are grown old in the com- 


5. pany of themſelves. I have juſt left 


©. the obſervatory of one of the moſt 


© jearned aftronomers in the world, who 
© has ſpent forty years in unwearied at - 
| © tention to the motions and appearances 
©. of the celeſtial bodies, and has drawn 
©. out his ſoul in endleſs calculations. 
© He admits a few friends once a month 
© to hear his deductions and enjoy his 
© diſcoveries. I was introduced asa man 
© of knowledge worthy of his notice, 
©. Men of various ideas, and fluent con- 
© verlation, are commonly welcome to 
© thoſe whoſe thoughts have been long 
© fixed upon a ſingle point, and who 
find the images of other things ſtealing 
© away. I delighted him with my re- 
© marks; he ſmiled at the narrative of 
my travels, and was glad to forget the 


© conſtellations, and deſcend for a mo- 


4 © ment into the lower world. ; 
On the next day of vacation I re- 


E. newed my vilit, and was ſo fortunate as 
to pleaſe him again. He relaxed from 
© that time the ſeverity of his rule, and 
permitted me to enter at my own choice. 
oa 1 found him always buſy, and always 
© glad to be relieved. As each knew 
* much which the other was deſirous of 


o learning, we exchan our notions ' 
* with great delight. rceived that I 
his confidence, 


© had every e 0 
L and always found new cauſe of ad- 
© miration in theprofundity of his mind. 
© His comprehenſion is vaſt, his me- 
* mory capacious and retentive, his diſ- 
«* courſe is methodical, and his expreſſion 
clear. 15 „ Wits: 

Ais integrity and benevolence are 
* equal to 11 His de re- 
ſearches and moſt favourite ſtudies are 
* williogly interrupted for any opportu- 
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+ © nify of doing g 
- © riches. 
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by his counſel or his 
To his cloſeſt retreat, at his 
* molt buſy moments, all are admitted 
© that want his aſſiſtance: For 


„though I exclude idleneſs and plea- 


« ſure, I will never,” ſays he, bar my 
% doors againſt charity. To man is 
te permitted the contemplation, of the 
« ſkies, but the ice of virtue us 
« commanded. 7 
_©* Surely," (aid the princeſs, this man 
„is happy. Np | 
« I viſited him, ſaid Imlac. with 
more and more frequency, and was 


verſation: he was | ſublime without. 
haughtineſs, courteous without for- 
mality, and communicative without 
oſtentation. I was at firft, greatprin- 
ceſs, of your opinion, thought him the 
happielt of mankind, and often con- 
gratulated him on the bleſſing that he 
enjoyed. He ſeemed to hear nothing 
with indifference but the praiſes of his 
condition, to which he always returned. 
a general anſwer, and diverted the con- 
verſation to ſome other topick. 
Amidſt this willingneſs to be pleaſed, 
and labour to pleaſe, I had quickly 
reaſon to imagine that ſome pai 

| ſentiment preſſed, upon his mind. He 
often looked up earneſtly towards the 
ſun, and let his voice fall in the midſt 
of his diſcourſe. He would ſome- 
times, when we were alone, gaze upon 
me in ſilence with the air of a man 
who longed tu ſpeak what he was yet 
reſolved to ſuppreſs. He would oſten 
ſend for me with vehement injunctions 

© of haſte, though, when I came to him, 
© he had nothing extraordinary to ſay. 
And ſometimes, when I was leaving 
© him, would call me back, pauſe a few. - 
moments, and then diſmiſs me. 
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4 me : 4 : To, q U 
THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS TA. 
' CAUSE OF HIS UNEASINESS. 


E T laſt the time came when the ſe- 
© cret burſt his reſerve. We were 

* ſitting together laſt night in the turret 
6 _ his — watching — 2 ion of 
a ſatellite of Jupiter. A ſudden tempeſt 
© clouded the By. and diſappointed ur 
© obſervation. We ſat a while ſilent in 
© the dark, and then he addrefled- him- 
5 (elf to me in theſe words. Ina T 
— a | 66 ve 


every time more enamoured of his con- 
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O have long conſidered thy friendſhipas ** far leſs happy than before, and no- 
«© the Sw blefling of — life. = « thing Deg conltioathen 7 good 


«« grity without knowledge is weak and 
4 uſeleſs, and knowledge without inte- 
« grity is dangerous and dreadful. I 
6s . found in thee all the qualities re- 
5 quiſite for truſt, benevolence, experi- 
% ence, and fortitude. I have long diſ- 
s charged an office which I mult ſoon 


« quit at the call of nature, and ſhall re- 
« joice in the hour of imbecility and 


„ pain to devolve it upon thee.” - 

I thought myſelf honoured by this 
© 'teſtimony, and proteſted, that whatever 
could conduce to his happineſs would 
© ad likewiſe to mine 

% Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not 
ce withont difficulty credit. I have poſ- 
“ ſeſſed for five years the regulation of 
« weather; and the diſtribution of the 
« ſeaſons: the ſun has liſtened to my 
« diftates, and paſſed from tropick to 
« tropick by my direction; the clouds, 
« at my call, have poured their waters, 
« and the Nile has overflowed at my 
« command; I have reſtrained the rage 
4 
© yours of the crab. The winds alone, 
« of all the elemental powers, have hi- 
0 therto refuſed my authority, and mul- 
© titudes have periſhed by equinoctial 
<< tempeſts, which I found myſelf un- 
able to prohibit or reſtrain. I have 
*«« adminiſtered this great office with 
«© exact juſtice, and made to the diffe- 
% rent nations of the earth an impartial 
cc dividend of rain and ſunſhine. What 
«© muſt have been the miſery of half the 
&« globe, if I had limited the clouds to 
6 particular regions, or confined the ſun 
to either ſide of the equator?” 


«h * * 


* 


CHAP. XII. 


THE OP;NION OF THE ASTRONOMER 
is EXPLAINED AND JUSTIFIED. 


P I Suppoſe he diſcovered in me, 


© through | the. obſcurity of. the 
© room, ſome fokens of amazement and 
doubt, for, after a ſhort pauſe, he pro- 
© ceeded thus: | 
«© Not to be eaſily credited will nei- 
te ther ſurpriſe nor offend me; for I am, 
probably, the firſt of human beings to 
© whom this truſt has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this 
« diſtintion a reward or puniſhment ; 
« ſince I have poſſeſſed it I have been 


of the dog-ſtar, and mitigated the fer- 


* intention could have enabled me to 
« ſupport the wearineſs of unremitted 
« vigilance.” * 

« pt long, Sir,” ſaid I, bas this 
60 great office been in your hands? 


About ten years ago,” {aid he, 


4 my daily obſervations of the changes 
RE ee eee 
64 if I had the power of the ſeaſons, I 
t could confer greater plenty _ the 
ce inhabitants of the earth; This con- 


te templation faſtened on my mind, and 


« I ſat days and nights in imaginary 
6 
= and that the ſhowers of fertility, and 
„ ſeconding every fall of rain with a due 
* proportion of ſunſhine. I had yet 
4% only the will to do good, and did not 
« imagine that I ſhould ever have the 


66 
power. 
«© One d 
te fields withering with heat, I felt in 
& my mind a ſudden wiſh that I could 


* ſend rain on the ſouthern mountains, 
« and raiſe the Nile to an inundation. 


Co LO 


% In the hurry of my imagination 1 
«© commanded rain to fall, and by com- 


& paring the time of my command with 
& that of the inundation, I found that 
« the clouds Had liſtened to my lips.“ 
«© Might not ſome other cauſe,” ſaid I, 
& produce this concurience? The Nile 
& does not always riſe on the ſame day. 
«© Do not believe,” ſaid he with im- 
* patience, ** that ſuch objections could 
« eſcape me: I reaſoned long againſt 
«© my own conviction, and yn 
it apainſttruth with 83 


4 ſometimes ſuſpected myſelf of 


4c neſs, and ſhould not have dared to 
% impart this ſecret but to a man like 
« you, capable of diſtinguiſhing the 
e wonderful from the 1 
« the incredible from the falſe.” 7 
« Why, Sir,” ſaid I, © do you call 
& that incredible, which you know, or 
5 think you know to be true??? 

- © Becauſe,” ſaid he, © I cannot prove 
« it by any external evidence; and. I 
& know too well the laws of demon- 
« tration to think that my conviction 
© ought to idfluence.ancther, who.can- 
« not, like me, be conſcious of it's force. 
& I, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gai 


| 7 credit by diſputation, It is ſufficient 


5 that I feel this power, that I have long 
4 poſſeſſed, and every day exerted jt. 
66 Bur the life of man is ſhort, the in- 

on G * frmities 


dominion, pouring upon this cquntry - 
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44 firmities of age increaſe upon me, and 


8 the time will ſoon come, when the re- 
« gulator of the year muſt mingle with 
Fc the duſt. The care of appointing a 
& ſucceſſor has long diſturbed me; the 
© night and the day have been ſpent in 
*© compariſons of all the characters which 
6% have come to my knowledge, and I 
have yet found none ſo worthy as thy- 


4 ſelf, 


CHAP, XL. 


THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES [MLAC 
HIS DIRECTIONS. 


10 | EAR, therefore, what I ſhall 
„ jimpart with attention, ſuch 
« as the welfare of a world requires. If 


be thetaſk of a king be conſidered as dif- 
4 ficult, who has the care only of a few 


6 millions, to whom he cannot do much 
% good or harm, what mult be the an- 
se xiety of him, on whom depends the 
« action of the elements, and the great 
* gifts of light and heat! Hear me 


ce therefore with attention. 


I have diligently conſidered the 
« poſition of the earth and fun, and 
$ formed innumerable ſchemes in which 


£ J changed their ſituation. I have 
« ſometimes turned aſide the axis of the 


t earth, and ſometimes varied the eclip- 


$6 tick of the ſun ; but L have found it 


« impoſſible to make a diſpoſition by 
$ which the world may be — 
« what one region gains, another loſes 
«© by an imaginable alteration, even 
$* without conſidering the diſtant parts 
« of the ſolar ſyſtem with which we are 
* unacquainted. Do not therefore, in 
« thy a:{miniſtration of the year, indulge 
ge thy pride by innovation; do not pleale 
s thyſelf with thinking that thou 
« canſt make thyſelf renowned to all fu- 
& ture ages, by ee the ſeaſons. 
« The memory of miſchief is no deſir- 
t able fame. Much leſs will it become 
5 thee to let k indneſs or intereſt prevail. 
«© Never rob other countries of rain to 
« pour it on thine own. For us the 
6 Nile is ſufficient.” “ 

I promiſed, that when I poſſeſſed the 


- © power, I would uſe it with inflexible 
integrity; and he diſmiſſed me, preſ- 


fing my hand. My heart,” ſaid 
he, will be nowat reſt, and my bene- 
c yolence will no more deſtroy my quiet; 


„ I have found a man of wiſdom and 


« virtue, to whom I can cheerfully be- 
_ yn the inheritance of the fun.” _ 
he prince heard this narration with 
very ſerious regard; but the princeſs 
ſmiled, and Pekuah convulſed herſelf 
with laughter. Ladies," ſaid Imlac, 
to mock the heavieſt of human afflic- 
© tions is neither charitable nor wiſe. 
© Few can attain this man's knowledge, 
and few practiſe his virtues ; but all 
© may ſuffer his calamity. Of the une 
* certaintics of our preſent ſtate, the moſt 
© dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
© continuance of reaſon.” | | 
The princeſs was recollected, and the 
favourite was abaſhed, Raſſelas, more 
deeply affected, inquired of Imlac, whe- 
ther he thought ſuch maladies of the 
mind frequent, and how they were con- 
tracted ? | N 


CHAP, XLII. : 
THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OP 
| IMAGINATION. | 


c ISORDERS of intellect, an- 
ſwered Imlae, happen much 
© more often than ſuperficial obſervers 
© will eafily believe. Perhaps, if we 
© ſpeak with rigorous exactneſs, no hu- 
man mind is in it's right ſtate. There 
is no man whoſe imagination does not 
© ſometimes predominate over his rea- 
© ſon, who can regulate his attention 
* wholly by his will, and whoſe jdeas 
© will come and go at his command. No 
© man will be found in whoſe mind airy 
* notions do not; ſometimes tyrannize, 
and force him to hope or fear beyond 
* the limits of ſober probability.  Ail 
power of fancy over reaſon is a degree, 
of inlanity; but while this power is 
© ſuch as we can controul and repreſs, it 
© is not viſible to others, nor conſidered 
© as any depravation uf the mental fa- 
«© culties: it is not pronounced madneſs 
© but when it becomes ungovernable, - 
© and apparently influtnces ſpeech or 
action. f PEGS 
© To indulge the power of fiction, 
© and ſend imagination out upon the 
© wing, is often the ſport of thoſe who 
© delight too much in ſilent ſpeculation. 
When we are alone we are not always 
buſy; the labour of excogitation 1s ioo 
© violent to laſt long; the ardour of in- 
* quiry will ſometimes give way to idle- 
b neſs or ſatiety, He who has nothing 
| . « external 
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external that can divert him, muſt find 
pleaſure in his own thoughts, and muſt 
conceive himſelf what he is not; for 
who is pleaſed with what he is? He. 
then expatiates iu houndleſs futurity, 


tions that which for the preſent mo- 
ment he ſhould moſt. defire, amuſes his 
deſires with impoſſible enjoyments, and 
confers upon - his pride unattainable 
dominion. The mind dances from 
ſcene to ſcene, unites all pleaſures in all 
combinations, and riots in delights, 
which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot beſtow. 

In time, ſome particular train of 
ideas fixes the attention, all other in- 
tellectual gratifications are rejected, 
the mind, in wearineſs or leiſure, re- 
curs conſtantly to the favourite con- 
ception, and feaſts on the luſcious 
falſchood, whenever ſhe is offended 
with the bitterneſs of truth. By de- 
grees the reign of fancy is confirmed; 
ſhe grows firſt imperious, and in time 
deſpotick. Then ffions begin to 
operate as realities, falſe opinions faſten 
upon the mind. and life paſſes in dreams 
of rapture or of anguiſh. | 
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© This, Sir, is one of the dangers of | 


ſolitude, which the hermit has con- 
felled not always to promote goodneſs, 
and the aſtronomer's miſery has proved 
to be not always propitious to wiſ- 
dom. 

© I will no moie, ſaid the favourite; 
imagine myſelf the queen of Abiſſinia. 
I have often . ſpent the hours, which 
the princeſs, gave to my own diſpoſal, 
in adjuſting ceremonies and regulating 
the court; I have repreſſed the pride 


tions of the poor; I have built new 
palaces in more happy ſituations, plant- 


and have exulied in the heneficence of 
royalty, till, when the princeſs entered, 
I had almoſt forgotten to bow down 
before her. 25 
And 1.“ ſaid the princeſs, will not 
allow myſelf any more to play the ſhep 
herdeſs in my wak ing dreams. I have 
ofien ſoothed my thoughts with the 
quiet and innocence of paſtoral em- 
*. ployments, till I have in my chamber 
| 123 the winds whiſtle, and the ſheep 
© bleat: ſometimes freed the lamb en- 
* tangled in the thicket, and ſometimes 
* with my crook.encountered the wolf. 
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©[ have a dreſs like that of the village 
* maids, which I put on to help my ima- 


and culls from all imaginable condi- 


* * ; 
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of the powerful, and granted the peti - 


ed groves upon the tops of mountains, 


to their houſe, and, at the 
3 82 


* 
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1 E and a pipe on which I play 
my flocks,” 1 

© I will confeſs,” faid the prince, an 
indulgence of fantaſtick delight more 
dangerous than yours. I 
v_y endeavoured to imagine the 
poſſibility of a perfect E 
which all wrong ſliould be reſtrained, 
all vice reformed, and all the ſubjects 
preſerved in tranquillity and inno- 
cence. This thought produced innu- 


dictated many uſeful regulations and 
ſalutary edifts. This has been the 
ſport, and ſometimes the labour, of m 
ſblicude; and 1 ſtart, when I thin 
with how little anguiſh I once ſup- 
poſed the death of my father and my 
brothers. 


such, ſays Imlac, are the effects 


of viſionary ſchemes: when we firſt 
form them we know them to be abſurd, 
but familiarize them by degrees, and 
in time loſe ſight of their folly.” * 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


oftly, and ſuppole myſelf followed by | 


ave fre-+ 


merable ſchemes of reformation, and 


/ 


THEY DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD 


MAN. 


'T HE evening was now far paſt, and- 


_ roſe to return home. As they 


walked along the bank of the Nile, de- 
lighted with the beams of the moon qui- 
vering on the water, they ſaw at a ſmall 


diſtance an old man, whom the prince 


had often heard in the aſſembly of the 
ſages. Vonder, ſaid he, is one 
* whoſe years have calmed his paſſions, 


but not clouded his reaſon: let us cloſe | 


© the diſquiſitions of the night, by in- 
« quiring what are his ſentiments of his 
© own ſtate, that we may know whether 
© youth alone as to ſtruggle with vex- 
ation, and whether any better hope re- 
© mains for the latter part of life.” a 

Here the ſage approached and ſaluted 
them. They invited him to join their 


walk, and prattled a while, as acquaint- ' 


ance that had unexpettedly met one 
another. The old man was cheerful and 
talkative, and the way ſeemed ſhort in 
his compay. He was pleaſed to find him- 
ſelf not diſregarded, accompanied them 


queſt, 


— * 
prinee's re- 


1 
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.— queſt, entered with them. They placed 


him in the ſeat of honour, and ſet win 

and conſerves before him. f 
Sir, ſaid the princeſs, an evening 
walk muſt give to a man of learning, 
like you, pleaſures which. ignorance 
and youth can hardly conceive. You 
know the qualities and the cauſes of 

all that you behold, the laws by which 
the river flows, the periods in which 
the plane:s perform their revolutions. 
Every thing mult ſupply you with con- 
templation, and renew the conſciouſ- 
neſs of your own dignity.” 
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Lady, anſwered he, * let the gay 


and the vigorous expe& pleaſure in 
their mud; ney it is enough that age 
can obtain eaſe. To me the world has 
loſt it's novelty : I look round, and ſee 
what I remember to have ſeen in hap- 
pier days. I reſt againſt a tree, and 
conſider, that in the ſame ſhade I once 
ciſpute:l upon the annual overflow of 
the Nile with a friend who is now 
ſilent in the grave, I caſt my eyes 
upwards, fix them on the changing 
moon, and think with pain on the vi- 
ciſſitudes of life. I haye ceaſed to 


for what have I to do with thaſe things 
which I am ſoon to leave? 

- © You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf," 
ſaid Imlac, * with the recolle&ton of an 
© honourable and uſeful life, and en- 


© joy the praiſe which all agree to give 


s you.” 
©* Praiſe,” ſaid the ſage, with a ſigh, 


© is to an old man an empty ſound. I 


© have neither mother to be delighted 
© with the reputation of her ſon, nor 
. © wife to partake the honours of her 


© huſband. I have outlived my friends 
and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance; for I cannot extend 
© my intereſt beyon i myſelf. Vouth is 
« delighted with applauſe, becauſe it is 


conſidered as the earneſt of ſome fu- 
ture good, and becauſe the proſpect of 
life is far exte ided: but to me, who 


© am now declin ng to decrepitude, there 
« is little to be tcared from the malevo- 
E lence of men and yet leſs to be honed 
from tht ir affechion or.eltrem. Sc 1e- 
thing they may yet take away, but 
they cam give me nothing. Riches 
«© would now be vſeleſs, and high em- 


c ployment would he pain. My retro- 
© ſpect of life recalls to my view many 


opportunities of good neglected, much 


* 
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take much delight in phyſical truth; 


time ſquandered upon trifles, and more 
loſt in idleneſs and vacancy, I leave 
many great deſigns unattempted, and 
many great attempts unfiniſhed. My 
mind is burdened with no heavy crime, 
and therefore I compoſe myſelf to 
tranquillity ; endeavour to abſtract my 
thoughts from hopes anal cares, which, 
though reaſon kuows them tobe vain, 
ſtilrtry to keep their old poſſeſſion of 
the heart; expect, with ſerene humility, 
© that hour waich nature c innot long de- 
lay; and hope to poſſeſs, in a better 
« ſtate, that happineſs which here I could 
© not find, and that virtue which here I 
© have not attained." „ 
He roſe and went away, leaving his 
audience not much elated with the ho 
of long life. The prince conſoled him 
ſelf with remarking, that it was not rea- 
ſonable to be diſappointed by this ac- 
count; for age had never been conſidered 
as the ſeaſon of felicity, and if it was 
poſſible to be eaſy in decline and weak- _ 
neſs, it was lik: ly that the days of vigour 
and alacrity m__ be happy: that the 
noon of life might be bright, if the even- 
ing could be calm. : 
The princeſs ſuſpected that age was 
querulous and malignant, and delighted 
to repreſs the expectations of thoſe who 
had newly entered the world. She had 
ſeen the poſſeſſors of eſtates look with 
envy on their heirs, and known many 
who enjoyed pleaſure no longer than 
* can confine it to themſelves. 

- Pecuah conjecture l, that the man 
was older than he appeared, and was 
willing to impute his complaints to de- 
lirious deje ion: or elie ſuppoſed that 
he had been unfortunate, and was there- 
fore diſcontented; For nothing,” ſaid 
ſhe, is more common, than to call our 


'© own condition the condition of life.” 


Inilac, who had no defire to ſee them 
depreiſed, ſmiled at the comforts which 
they could ſo readily procure to them. 
ſelves, and remembered, that at the ſame 
age, he was equally confident of un- 
mingled proſperity, and equally fertile 
of conſolatory expedients. He forbore 
to force upon them unwelcome know- * 
ledge, which time itſelf would too ſoon - 
imoreſs. The princeſs and her lady 
retired; he madneſs of the aſtronomer 
hing upon their minds, and they de- 
fired Imlac to enter upon his office, 
and delay next morning the riſing of the 


lun. TSF 
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CHAP. XL. 


THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH visir 
THE ASTRONOMER. - | 


T2 princeſs and Pekuah having 


talked in private of Imlac's aſtro- 
nomer, thurght his character at once fo 
amiable and ſo ſtrange, that they cold 
not be ſatisfied without 2 nearer know- 
ledgez and Imlac was requeſted to find 
the means of bringing them together. 
This was ſomewhat difficult; the phi- 
loſopher had never received any viſits 
from women, thovgh he lived in a city 
at had in it dee Weben who fol- 
lowed the manners of their own coun- 


tries and many from other parts of the 


world, that lived there with European 
liberty. The ladies would not be re- 


fuſed, and ſeveral ſehemes were propoſed 


for the accompliſhment of their deſign. 
It was propoled to introduce them as 
ſtrangers in diſtieſs, to whom. the ſage 
was always acceſſible; but, after ſoine 
deliberation, it appeared, that b 
artifice no acquaintance could be form- 
ed, for their converſat on would be ſhort, 
and they could not decently importune 
him often. © This,* ſaid Raſſelas, is 
true; but I have yet a ftronger ob- 
jection againſt the m ſrepreſentation of 
your ſtate. I have always conſidered 
it as treaſon againſt the great republick 
of human nature, to make any man's 


whether on great or little occaſions, 
All impoſture weakens confidence, and 
chills. 33 When the ſage 
finds that vou ure not what you ſeemed, 
he will fe:1 the reſentment natural to a 
man who, conſcious of great abilities, 
diſcovers that he has heen tricked by 
underſtandings meaner than his own, 
and, perhaps, the diftruſt, which he 
can never afterwards wholly lay aſide, 
may ſtop the voice of counſel, and cloſe 
the hand of charity; and where will 
you find the power of 1eftoring his be- 
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to himſelf * * . 

To this no reply was attempted, and 
Imlae began to hope that their curioſity 
would ſubſide; but, next day, Pekuah 
told him, ſhe had now found an hone 
preience for a viſit to the aſtronomer, 
for ſhe would ſolicit permiſſion to conti- 
nug under him the ſtudies in which ſhe 
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had been initiated by the Arab, and the - 
princeſs might go with her either as a 
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this 


virtues the means of deceiving him, 


nef actions to mankind, or his peace 
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fellow- ſtudent, or becauſe a woman 
could not decently come alone. I am 
5 afraid,” ſaid Imldc, * that he will be 


© ſoon weary of your company: men 


© advanced. far in knowledge do not 
© loveto repeat the elements of their art, 
s 


and I am not certain that even of the 


elements, as he will deliver them con- 
nected with inferences, and mingled 
with reflections, you are a very capa- 
ble auditreſs.— That,” ſaid Pekuah, 
muſt be my care: I aſk of you only 
to take me thither. My knowledge is, 
p_ more than you imagine it, and, 
concurring always with his opi- 
nions, I ſhall make him think it greater 
© thanitis.” _ | rh 
The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this 
reſolution, was told, that a my lady, 
travelling in ſearch of knowledge, had 
heard of his reputation, and was deſirous 
to become his ſcholar. The uncommon- 
neſs of the propoſal raiſed at once his 


ſurpriſe and curioſity; and when, after a a 
ſhort deliberation, he conſented to admit, 


ber, he could not ſtay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 3 
The ladies dreſſed themſelves magni- 


ficently, and were attended by Imlac to 


the aſtronomer, Who was pleaſed to ſee 


himſelf approached with reſpect by per- 


ſons of ſo ſplendid an appearance. In 


the exchange of the firſt civilities he was 
timorous and baſhful; but when the 


talk became regular, he recollected his 

wers, and juſtified the character which 
E had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, 
what bans | have turned her inclination 


towards aſtronomy ? he received from 


her a hiſtory of her adventure at the py 
mid, and of 
iſland. She told her tale with caſe and 
elegance, and her converſation took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart. The diſcourſe was 


then turned to aſtronomy. Pekuah diſ- 


the time paſſed in the Arabs 


\ 


prom what ſhe knew: he looked upon 


er as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to deſiſt from a ſtudy which ſhe 
had ſo happily begun. 1 

They came again and again, and were 


every time more welcome than before. 


The ſage endeavoured to amuſe them, 
that they might prolong their viſits, fog 


ſt he found his thoughts 


2 _—_— in 
their company; the clouds of ſolicitude 
vaniſhed b „as he forced him - 


ſelf to entertain them, and he grieved 


© remotel 


—_ 
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- when he was left at their departure to 
his old employment of r the 
ſcaſ eme. ; ; 
The p:inceſs and her favourite had 
now wa.caed his lips for ſeveral months, 
and could not catch a ſingle word from 


which they could judge whether he con- 
tinued, or not, in the opinion of his 
preternatural commiſſion. They often 
contriyed to bring him to an open de- 
claration; but he eaſily. eluded all their 
attacks, and on which ſide ſoever they 
preſſed him, eſcaped from them to ſome 
other topick. : | | 

As their familiarity increaſed, they 
invited him. often to the houſe of Imlac, 
where they diſtinguiſhed him by extra- 
ordinary reſpect. He began gradually 
to delight in ſublunary pleaſures. He 
came early, and departed late; laboured 
to recommend himſelf by aſſiduity and 
compliance; excited their curioſity after 
new arts, that they might ſtil] want his 
aſſiſtance; and when they made any ex- 
curſion of pleaſure or inquiry, entreated 
to attend them. „ 

By long experience of his integrity 
and wiſdom, the prince and his ſiſter 
were convinced that he might be truſted 
without danger; and leſt he ſhould draw 
any falſe hopes from the civilities which 
he received, diſcovered to him their con - 
dition, with the motives of their journey; 
and required his opinion on the choice 
of life. | | 

© Of the various conditions which the 
© world ſpreads before you, which you 
© ſhall prefer, ſaid the iage, I am not 
© able to inſtru you. I can only tell 
© that I have choſen wrong. I dave 
_ © paſſed my time in ſtudy without ex- 


© perience; in the artainment of ſciences 


© which can, for the moſt part, be but 
| uſeful to mankind. I have 
© purchaſed knowledge at the expence of 
© all the common: comforts of life; I 


© have miſſed the endearing elegance of 


* female friendſhip, and the happy com- 


© merce of domeſtick tenderneſs. _If I 


have obtained any prerogatives above 
other ſtudents, they have been accom- 
panied with fear, diſquiet, and ſcru- 
puloſity ; buteven of theſe prerogatives, 
whatever they were, I have, ſince my 
thoughts have been diverſified by more 
© intercourſe with the world, begun to 
* queſtion' the reality. When I have 
| © been for a few days loft in plealing 
© diſſipation, I am always tempted to 
+ think 
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that my inquiries have ended in 


L 


© error, and that I have-ſuffered much, 
and ſuffered it in van. 
Imlac was delighted to find that the 
ſage's underſtanding was breakin 
through it's miſts, and reſolved to de- 
tain him from the planets till he ſhould 
forget his taſk of rulit g them, and 
reaſon ſhould- recover it's original in- 
fluence, DN nl 
From this time the aſtronomer wa 
received into, familiar friendihip, and 
partook of all their projects and plea- 
ſures : his reſpect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Raffelas did not leave 
much time unengaged. Something was 
always to be done; the day was ſpent in 
making obſervations which furniſhed 
talk for the evening, and the evening 
was cloſed with a ſcheme for the mor- 
row. ena 
The ſage confeſſed to Imlac, that 
ſince he had mingled in the gay tumults 
of life, and divided his hows by a fuc- 
ceſſion of amuſements, he found the con- 
viction of his authority over the ſkies 
fade gradually from his mind, and began 
to trult leſs to an opmion which he never 
could prove to others, and which he now 
found ſubject to variation, from cauſes 
in which reaſon. had no part. If I 
am accidentally left alone for a few 
© hours,” ſaid he, my invete:ate per- 
ſuaſion ruſhes upon my ſoul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by ſome ' 
irreſiſtible violence; but they ate ſoon 
diſentangled by the prince's converſa- 
tion, and inſtantaneouſly releaſed at 
the entrance of Pekuah. I am like a 
man habitually afraid of ſpectres, who 
is ſet at eaſe by a lamp, and wonders 
at the dread which haraſſed him in he 
dark; yet, if his lamp be extinguiſhed, 
feels again the terrours which he knows 
© that when it is ligtt he ſhall feel no 
more. But I am ſometimes afraid lelt _ 
© I indulge my quiet by criminal negli- 
« gence, and voluntarily forget the great 
© charge with which I am intruſted, If 
© I favour myſelf in a known erroer, or 
© am determined by my. own eaſe in a 
© doubtful queſtion of this importance, 
© how dreadful is my crime! 
© No diſeaſe of the imagination, an- 
ſwered Imlac, * is ſo difficult of cure, 
© as that which is complicated with t 
© dread of guilt: fancy and conſciei 
then act interchangeably upon us, 
© ſo often ſhift their places, that the il- 
© lufions of one arenotdiſtinguiſhed from 
© the dictates of the other. If fancy 
| « preſents 
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« preſents images not moral or religious, 
the mind drives them away when they 
give it pain; but when melancholick 
notions take the form of duty, they 
lay hold on the faculties without op- 
poſition, ' becauſe we are afraid to ex- 
clude or baniſh them. For this reaſon 
the ſuperſtitious are often melancholy, 
and the melancholy almoſt always fu- 
perſtitious. | 
© But do not let the ſuggeſtions of 


the danger of negle&t can be but as the 
n of the obligation, which 
when you conſider it with freedom, 
you find very little, and that little 
growing every day leſs. Open your 
heart to the influence of the light, 
which, from time to time, breaks in 


you, which you in your lucid moments 
know to be vain, do not ſtand to par- 
ley, but fly to buſineſs or to Pekuah; 
and keep this thought always preva- 
lent, that you are only one atom of 


ſuch virtue nor vice, as that you ſhould 


be ſingled out for ſupernatural favours 
or afflict;ons.* | 


CHAP. XLVI. 


' THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS 


A NEW TOPICK., 


WIE this,” ſaid the aſtronomer,” 


© I have often thought, but my 

© reaſon has heen ſo long ſubjugated by 
an nncontroulable and overwhelming 
idea, that it durſt not confide in it's 

own deciſions, I now ſee how fatally 

I betrayed my quiet, by ſuffering chi- 

meras to prey upon me in ſecret ; but 

melancholy ſhrinks from communica- 

tion, and I never found a man hefore, 

to whom I could impart my troubles, 

though I had been certain of relief. I 
rejoice to find my own ſentiments con- 
firmed by yours, who are not eaſily 
deceived, and can have no motive or 
purpoſe to deceive. I hope that time 


that has ſo long ſurrounded me, and 
the latter part # my days will be ſpent 
in peace. | 
© Yourlearning and virtue, ſaid Im- 
lac, may juſily give you hopes. | 
Raſſelas then entered with the princeſs 
and Pekuah, and inquired; whethay they 
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timidity overpower your better reaſon: 


upon you: When ſcruples importune 


the maſs of humanity, and have neither 
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and variety will diſſipate the gloom 
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had contrived any new diverſion for the 
next day? Such, ſaid Nekayah, is 
© the ſtate of life, that none are hap 
but by the anticipation of change: thi 
change itlelf is nothing; when we have 
made it, the next with is to chang 
_ The world is not yet exhauſt · 
; let me ſee ſomething to-morrow 


which I never ſaw before. 
Variety, faid Raſſelas, is fo ne- 
ceſſary to content, that even the happy 
valley diſguſted me by the recurrence 
of it's luxuries; yet I could not forbear 
to reproach myſelf with impatience, 
when 1 ſaw the monks of St. Anthony 
ſupport, without complaint, a life, 
not of uniform delight, but uniform 
hardſhip.” i | 

© 'Thoſe men, anſwered Imlac, are 
leſs wretched in their filent convent 
than the Abiſſinian princes in their pri- 
ſon of pleaſure. hatever is / 2a 
by the monks is incited by an ade- 
quate and reaſonabie motive. Their 
labour ſupplies them with neceCaries; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is 
certainly rewarded, Their devotion 
prepares them for another ſtate, and 
reminds them of it's approach, while 
it fits them for it. Their time is re- 
gularly diſtributed; one duty ſuceeeds 
another, ſo that they are not left open 
to the diſtraction of unguided choice, 
nor loſt in the ſhades of liſtleſs inac- 
tivity. There is a certain taſk to be 
performed at an appropriated hour; 
and their toils are cheerful, becauſe 
they conſider them as acts of piety, by 
which they are always advancing. to- 
wards endleſs felicity. 

Do you think, ſaid Nekayah, that 
the monaſtick rule is a more holy 'and 
leſs impei fect ſtate than any other ? 
May not he equally bope for future 
happinets who converſes openly with 
mankind, who ſuccours the diſtreſſed 
by his charity, inſtructs the ignorant 
by his learning, and contributes by his 
induſtry to the general ſyſtem of life 
even though he ſhould omit ſome © 
the mortifications which are praiſed 
in the cloiſter, and allow himſelf ſuch 
harmleſs delights as his condition may 
place within his reach?!) 
This, faid Imlac, is a queſtion 
© which has long divided the wile, and 
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F perplexed the good. I am afraid to 
decide on either part. He that lives 
© well in the world 1s better than he that 
$ liyes well in a monaſtery, . But, per- 
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© temptations of publick life; and if he 
cannot conquer, he may properly re- 
treat. Some have liitle power to do 
good, and have likewiſe little ſtrength 
to reſiſt evil. Many are weary of their 
conflicts with adverſity, and are will- 
ing to eject thoſe paſſions which have 
long buſied them in vain. And many 
are diſmiſſed by age and diſeaſes from 
the more laborious duties of ſociety. 
In monaſteries the weak and timorous 
may be happily ſheltered, the weary 
may repoſe, and the penitent may me- 
ditate. Thoſe retreats of prayer and 
contemplation have ſomething ſo con- 
genial ro the mind of man, that, per- 


abſtraction with a few aſſociates ſerious 
as himſelf. 

© Such, ſaid Pekuah, © has often been 
my with, and I have heard the prin- 
cels declare, that ſhe ſhould not will- 
ingly die in a crowd. | 
7 The liberty of uſing harmleſs plea- 
ſures," proceeded Jmlac, * will not be 
diſputed; but it is till to be examined 
what pleaſures are harmleſs. The evil 
of an, pleaſure thatNekayahcan image 
is not in the act iiſelf, but in it's con- 
ſequences. Pleaſure, in liſelf harm- 
leis, may become miſchievous, by en- 
dearing to us a ſtate which we know 
to be tranſient and probatory, and 
withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer 
to the beginning, and of which no 
length of time will bring us to the end. 
Mortification is not virtuous in itſelf, 
nor has any other uſe, but that it d.. 
engages us ſrom the allurements of 
ſenſe. In the ſtate of future perfec- 
tion, ta which we all aſpire, there will 
be pleaſure without danger, and ſecu- 
rity without reſtraint.” = 
The princeſs was filent, and Raſſelas, 


a «a 


turning to the aſtronomer, aſked him, 


whether he could not delay her retreat, 


by ſhewing her ſomething which ſhe had 


not ſeen hefore ? | 


© Your curioſity,” ſaid the ſage, © has 
been ſo general, and your puriuit of 


F 

* knowledge fo vigorous, that novelties 
© are not now very ealily to be found: 
f but what vou can no longer procure 
from the living may be given by the 
© dead. Among the wonders of this 
© country are the catacombs, or the an- 


cient repolitories, in which the bodies 
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.* haps, every one is not able to ſtem the 


haps, there is ſcarcely one that does 
not purpoſe to cloſe his life in pious 
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© of the earlieſt generations were lodged, 
© and where, by the virtue of the gums 
which embalmed them, they yet re- 
© main without corruption. 

© I know not, ſaid Raſſelas, © what 
© pleaſure the ſight of the catacombs can 
afford; but, ſince nothing elſe offered, 
I am reſolved to view them. and ſhall 
« place this with many other thin 
© which I have done, becauſe I would 
© do ſomething.” 3 SE. 

T hey hired a guard of horſemen, and 
the next day viſited the catacombs. V 
they were about to deſcend into the fe- 
pulchral caves—* Pekuah,” ſaid the prin- 
cels, * we are now ugain invading the 
© habitations of the dead; I know that 
you will ſtay behind; let me find you 
© {afe when I return.'—" No, I will not 
be left,“ anſwered Pekuah; I will go 
« down between you and the prince. 

They then all deſcended, and roved + 


with wonder through the labyrinth of 


ſubterraneous paſſages, where the bodies 


were laid in rows on either ſide. 


c HA p. XLVII. 


IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE Na- 
TURE OF THE SOUL. | 


8 HAT reaſon,' ſaid the prince, 
can be given, why the Egyp · 
* tians ſhould thus expenſively preſerve 
© thoſe carcaſes which tome nati..ns con- 
© ſume with fire, others lay to mingle 
« with the earth, and all agree to remove 
from their ſight, as ſoon as decent 
* rites can be performed ?? | | | 
© The original of ancient cuſtoms,” 
faid Imlac, * 1s commonly unknown; . 
for the practice often continues when 
© the cauſe has cealed; and concerning 
© ſuperſtitious ceremonies it is vain to 
conjecture; for what reaſon did not 
* dictate, reaſon cannot explain. I 
have long believed that the practice + 
of embalming aroſe only from tender- 
neſs to the remains* of relations or 
friends, and to this opinion I am more 
inclined, becauſe it ſeems impoiſible 
that this cate ſhould have been general: 
had ail the dead been embalmed, 
their repoſitories mult in time -have 
been more ſpacious than the dwellings 
of the living. 1 ſuppole only the rich 
or honourable were tecured from cor- 
© ruption, and the reſt left to the courſe 
of nature, 5 
| « But 
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But it is commonly ſuppoſed that 
the ians believed the foul to live 


as long as 


* 


my 


E 
, ng as the · body continued undiſ- 
© ſolved, and therefore tried this method 
ü. of cluding death.*- _ 5 

. * Could the wiſe err ſaid 
Nekayah, * think ſo groſsly of the ſoul? 


, If the ſoul could once ſurvive it's ſepa - 


© ration, what could it afterwards tes. 
c ceive dr ſuffer from the body?” 
© The Egyptians would doubtleſs 


| © think erronevuſly,” ſaid the aſtrono- 


mer, in the darkneſs of heatheniſm, 
and the firſt fawn of philoſophy. The 


© natureof the ſoul is ſtill diſputed amidit 
0 


all our opportunities of clearer know- 


material, who, nevertheleſs, believe it 
to be immortal. 5 

Some, anſwered Imlac, * have in- 
deed ſaid that the ſoul is material, but 
I can ſcarcely believe that any man has 
thought it, who knew how to think; 
for all the eoneluſions of reaſon en- 
force the immateriality of mind, and 
all the notices of ſeuſe and inveſtiga- 
tions of ſcience concur to prove the 
unconſciouſneſs of matter. 

© Tt. was never ſuppoſed that cogitas 
tion is inherent in matter, or that 
every rere is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid 
of thought, what part can we ſuppoſe 
to think? Matter can differ from mat- 
ter only in form, denſity, bulk, mo- 
tion, and direstion of motion: to 


combined, can conſciouſneſs be an- 
nexed ? To be round vr ſquare, to be 
ſolid or fluid, t6 be great or little, to 
be moved ſlowly or ſwiftly one way 
or another, are modes of material 
exiſtence, all equally alien from the 
nature, of cogitation. If matter be 
once without. thought; it can only be 
made to think by ſome new modifica- 
tion, but all the mudifications which 
it can admit are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers. 

But the mater ialiſts, ſaid the aſtro- 
nomer, urge that matter may have 
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* qualites with which we are unae- 


t quainted.“ | 


He who will -deermine,* retuthed . 


Imlac, * 'againſt that which he knows, 
3 hecauſe there may be ſomething which 
he knows not; he that can ſet hypo- 


_ © thetical poſſibility againſt acknow- 
+ ledged certainty, is not to be admit- 
ted among reaſonable beings. All 
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ledge: ſome yet ſay, that it may be 


which of theſe, however varied or 


*” 


. 
o 


© that we know of matter is; that tus 6 
© ter is inert, Tenſeleſs, and lifeleſs; an 


if this conviction cannot be 


3: but by referring us to ſomething that 
© we know not, we have all the evis | 
t dence that human intelle& can admit. 
© If that which is known may be over- 
ruled by that which is unknown, no 
© being, not omniſcient, can arrive at 
©. certainty,” 


Vet let us not, faid the aſtronomer, 


© too arrogantly limit the Creator's | 


* 


„ Powers, F 
« It is no limitation of omnipotence, 
replied the poet; to ſuppoſe that one 
* thing is not conſiſtent with another, 
© that the ſame propoſitron cahngt be 
© at onee true and falſe, that the ſame 
number eannot be even and odd, that 
cogitation cannot be conferred on that 
which is created incapable of cogita- 
tion. : 
I know net,” ſaid Nekayah, * any + 
great uſe of this queſtion. Does that 
© immateriality, which, in my opinion, 
6 
o 
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you have ſufficiently proved, neceſ- 

farily include eternal duration? 
Of immateriality, ſald Imlac, our 
© ideas are negative, and therefore ob- 
« fcure. Immateriality ſeems to imply a 
© natural power of perpetual duration as 
© a conſequence of exemption from all 
t cauſes of decay: whatever periſhes is 
© deſtroyed by the ſolution of it's cone 
o 
o 
* 
c 
c 


texture, and ſeparation of it's parts: 


nor can we conceive how that which 

has no parts, and therefore admits tio 

ſolution, can be naturally corrupted or 

impaired. i 4 1 f 

© I know not, ſaid Raſſelas, how 
© to conceive any thing without ex- 
© tenſion; what is extended muſt have 
© parts, and you allow, that whatever 
© hag, parts may be deſtroyed. 

© Conſider your own conceptions," - 
1 Imlac, and the difficulty will 
© beleſs. You will find ſubſtance with- 
cout extenſion. An ideal form is no leſs 
© real than material bulk: yet an ideal 
© form has no extenſion. It is no leſs 
© certain, when you think on a 2 
© that your mind poſſeſſes the idea of a 
« pyramid, than that the pyrainid itſelf 
© 1s ſtanding. What ſpace does the idea 
© of a pyratnid occupy more than the 
© idea of a grain of corn? or how can 
© either idea ſuffer laceration? As is 
© the effect, ſuch js the cauſe: as thought, 


' © ſuch is the power that thinks; a power 


© impaſſive and indiſcerptible,” 
280 H « But 


i 2 


De 
made oul, can de * 
© He, ſurely, can — 
Imlac, * fince, however unperi ſliable, 
c it receives from a ſuperiour nature it's 
power of duration. That it will not 


© or principle of corruption, ma 
© ſhewn by philoſophy ; but phi y 
© can tell no more. That it will not 


c be annihilated by him that made it, 


© we muſt humbly learn from higher 
authority. 1 geY 


The whole aſſembly ſtoad awhile 


ſilent and collected. Let us return,” 
ſaid Raſſelas, © from this ſcene of mor- 
© tality. How gloomy would be theſe 
© manſions of the dead to him who did 
4 not know that he ſhould never die; 
© that what now acts ſhall continue it's 
© agency, and what now thinks ſhall 
think on for ever! Thoſe that lie here 
E ſtretched before us, the wiſe and the 


power ful of ancient times, warn us to 


© remember the ſhortneſs of our preſent 
« ſtate: t were, perhaps, - ſnatched 
© away while they were buſy like us in 
the choice of life.” | 5 

To me, ſaid the princeſs, * the choice 
© of lite is become leſs important; I 
© hope hereaſter to think only on the 
© choice of eternity. 

They then haſtened out of the caverns, 
and, under the protection of their guard, 
returned to Cairo. . 


CHAP. XLVII. 


cu CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NO- 
THING IS CONCLUDED. | 


T was now the time of the inunda- 
tion of the Nile: a few days after 
their viſit to the catacombs, the river be- 


gan to riſe. 


* 
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4 periſn by any inherent cauſe of —_ | 
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of life which they had obſerved, and 


with various ſchemes of | happineſs which | 


each of them had formed. 


Pekuah was never ſo much charmed c 


with any place as the conyent of St. An- 
thony, here the Arab reſtored her to 


the princeſs, and wiſhed only to fill it 


with pious maidens, and to be made 
prioreſs of the order: ſhe was weary 


of expectation and diſguſt, and would | 
e unvarable . 


e. 7 
The princeſs thought, that of all ſab=- 


gladly be fixed in | 


lunary things, knowl 
ſhe deſired firſt to learn 
then purpoſed to. found à col 


5855 the beſt: 


ſciences, and 


The whole region being under water 
= them no invitation io any excur- _ 
ons, and, being well ſupplied with ma- 
terials for talk, they diverted themſelves _ 

with compariſons of the different forms _. 


# 


learned women, in which ſhe would pre- N . 


ſide, that, by converſing with the old, 
and educating the young, ſhe might di- 


vide her time between the acquiſition 


and communication of wiſdom, and raiſe . 
up for the next age models of prudence, 


and patterns of piety, - 


The prince deſired a little kin ou! 


his own perſon, and ſee all the parts 


government with his own eyes; but be 


could never fix the limits of his domi- 


in which he might adminiſter juilice : | 


nion, and was always adding to the nun- | 


ber of his ſubjects. | 3 
Imlac and the aſtronomer were con- 


life, without directing their courſe to 
any particular port. e 
of theſe wiſhes that they had formed, 


they well knew that none could be ob- 
tained, They deliberated awhile whk 
was to br done, and reſolved, when the 
inundation ſhould ceaſe, to return t6 | 


Abiſſinia. - 


＋ 


tented to be driven along the fiream f 


